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It’s Time To Look Around Some Corners 


Some sales methods lead to opportunities. Others lead to dead ends. 
What was best for selling Life Insurance yesterday may not be so 
today. That is why it is so important, especially for returning 
Service Men, to have the new material for the proper approach. 


In order to make such material available the editors of the Life Agents 
Brief have entirely rebuilt it. What the policyholder gets, rather 
than what he pays, now occupies the front of this new book. Pages 
4 and 24 reproduced above show how this data is now presented. 


Much of the contents is available nowhere else in one book. And it 
is all compiled in compact tables for making quick comparisons 
between companies, thus offering interesting sales opportunities. 


The price is only $2.00. As the quantity is limited, please send for 
your copies immediately. 


THE LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


The Spectator, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


COMPACT AS A GARAND RIFLE 
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Many Thanks 


springtime of my career, I always accepted every- 

thing that was told me and my tender mind 
theught it improper to challenge the value of that 
which had been previously accepted. Later on, while 
studying engineering at the university, I realized that 
everything must constantly prove itself and that there 
is no product of man so perfect but that tomorrow 
it might fall into insignificance and disuse as the re- 
sult of new thoughts evolved in the research labora- 
tory. All progress starts by a challenging inquiry. 
The question mark is its symbol. 

A prominent industrialist once told me that most 
of his company’s progress was the result of complain- 
ing customers whom the salesmen referred to as “old 
cranks.” He continued by saying, “I, too, would have 
been opposed to cranks if I hadn’t been a crank my- 
self.” Incidentally, it was his discontent with things 
as they existed and his constant desire for everlast- 
ing improvement that brought him up from the ranks 
to the presidency of that great company. Not only 
did he constantly recognize the value of complaints, 
but also admitted that they kept the research labora- 
tories of his company going day and night, thus con- 
stantly improving the product. While competition 
among manufacturers brought the price down to lower 
levels, nevertheless the great majority of improvements 
were the results of complaining customers. And so 
it is with all progress. It has been said that the 
reasonable man makes the best of things as he finds 
them, but the unreasonable ore imposes his will upon 
conditions until the conditions are altered to suit his 
needs. Most of our progress comes from the latter 
type. The leaders of the human race shape their cir- 
cumstances instead of taking shape from them. For 
man is at his best when he produces the conditions 
that lead to progress even though they upset the 
standards when launched. 

Every great idea was one that disturbed the multi- 
tude. “Upsetting the applecart” frequently leads to 
progress. It was the “crank,” protesting against 


YY 'orin ago when in school and still in the early 


things as they are, who paved the way for human bet- 
terment. It is necessary at this point to emphasize 
that criticism must be constructive. We must differ- 
entiate between constructive and destructive criticism. 
They are as different as the words imply. One builds, 
the other simply destroys to satisfy the spirit of de- 
struction. Warped judgment is not a sound basis for 





to Many Cranks 








a start. We must not look at things through distorft- 
ing spectacles, but if, after careful use of judgment, 
We are convinced that faults exist, it is for the best 
interests of all that we bend every effort in the direc- 
tion of improvement. “Complaining cranks” is the 
name sometimes used by those who are champions of 
the status quo and who would not like to disturb the 
present peaceful conditions. Most of our civilization 
and progress has resulted from the finer uses of dis- 
content. To conjure up a vision of something better 
than the present offers us is indeed a noble use of the 
mental faculties. Our industrial development has been 
thrust forward at accelerated pace by some restless 
souls who disbelieved that they should leave things as 
they found them. 

In 1845 a young man from Pittsburgh named Wil- 
liam Kelly evolved an idea that iron could be made into 
steel through a process which he called “decarboniza- 
tion.” His process was based on a revolutionary theory 
that after the metal was melted the use of fuel would 
be unnecessary as the intense heat which would be 
generated by the oxygen in the air combining with 
the carbon in the metal would be sufficient to accom- 
plish the refining of the ore. This was indeed a revo- 
lutionary process whereby iron was converted to steel. 
It was opposed to all tradition and to alf standards set 
by the experts of the day. At first Kelly got his 
wealthy father-in-law to back him financially in his 
early experiments. There were skeptics galore who 
regarded Kelly as a crank and finally as a lunatic. His 
early experiments failed and time and again he was 
compelled to turn a deaf ear to the flow of denuncia- 
tions which were levelled at him. Eventually his 
father-in-law was influenced by the traditional experts 
of the moment and asked his personal physician to take 
care of his son-in-law as a mental patient. Fortu- 
nately for the steel industry, the physician not only 
had a good training in medicine, but also easily grasped 
the scientific reasonableness of Kelly’s research and 
therefore encouraged his patient to carry on, and after 
many years of disappointments and struggles Kelly 
finally emerged victorious. The new process gave hu- 
manity better and more plentiful steel at a lower cost. 
Kelly, the non-conformist, having faith in his scien- 
tific hypothesis, fought vigorously all opposition until 
he was able to prove his theory by producing the de- 
sired product. He lived mostly for others and there- 
fore became the architect of his own great posterity. 
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NE of the important develop- 
O ments in life insurance dur- 
ing the past 20 years has 

been the growth of the market for 


juvenile insurance. According to 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, 15 per cent of all life in- 
surance applications in the year 
1942 were on the lives of children 
under age 14. The figure increased 
to 22 per cent for the year 1944. 

It is apparent that agents who 
are not writing juvenile policies 
are overlooking an important mar- 
ket—a market which will undoubt- 
edly continue to be good in per- 
petuity. 


Buiiding for Future 


In addition to the immediate 
market for juvenile insurance, the 
agent also builds for the future 
when he sells policies on the lives 
of children. As the children grow 
up and take their place in the busi- 
ness, industrial and professional 
world, the agent grows up with 
them. They know the agent and 
have confidence in him because 
their father had confidence in him. 
They are likely to accept him more 
readily as their life insurance 
agent. The juvenile policy of 
$2,000 may very well result in 
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repeat sales of $10,000 or $20,000 
in later years. 

An agent’s enthusiasm for juv- 
enile insurance should, of course, 
be tempered by the knowledge that 
adequate protection on the life of 
the parent is of paramount impor- 
tance. It is only after the father’s 
needs for protection are fully cov- 
ered that an agent should attempt 
to sell a policy on the life of a child. 

The underwriting rules of most 
companies have wisely limited the 
maximum amount of insurance on 
the life of a child to one-half, one- 
third, or one-quarter of the amount 
of insurance on the life of the 
father or applicant. Moreover, the 
application on the life of the child 
must be made by a person having 
an insurable interest in the child, 
or by a person on whom the child 
is dependent for support and main- 
tenance. 

Prospecting 

With over 30,000,000 children 
under age 15 it is obvious that 
there is a fertile field for juvenile 
insurance. According to the United 
States census for 1940 there are 
10,540,000 children under age 5, 
there are 10,684,000 between ages 
5 and 9, and there are 11,745,000 
between ages 10 and 14. 


SELLING 


by 


Charles ! O Cannell 


Field Secretary, New York Life Insurance Company 


In prospecting there are, first of 
all the children of present policy- 
holders. When an agent has ex- 
hausted the possibilities of selling 
additional insurance on the life of 
a father, he can go back and start 
talking about insurance on the life 
of a son or daughter. Very often 
a father, who will refuse to talk 
with an agent about additional 
insurance on his own life, will be 
very receptive when an agent talks 
about a policy for his child. 


Newspaper-Employee Magazines 

Newspapers are an_ excellent 
source of names. Practically every 
agent is familiar with the an- 
nouncements of births as a source 
of prospects. But there are other 
sources of names in newspapers 
which are not so thoroughly devel- 
oped. 

For example, many newspapers 
carry stories about children’s birth- 
day parties and give the names of 
the children attending them. There 
are also lists of children who are 
being graduated from grammar 
school. When an agent can get his 
name on the mailing lists of em- 
ployee magazines of large com- 
panies located in his territory, he 
has a rich mine of names in the 
announcements of births and pro- 
motions and the stories of employee 
activities. 


School Sources 


An agent is fortunate when he 
has children attending school, for 
it is easy for him to get the names 
of schoolmates and parents. Addi- 
tional sources of names are school 
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THE YOUNG IDEA 


teachers and principals, and the 
membership lists of parent-teacher 
associations. Also, school and class 
magazines and newspapers often 
carry the names and ages of stu- 
dents. Usually both the child and 
the parent are pleased and flattered 
when someone notices that the 
child’s name has been published. 


Juvenile Clubs 


Not to be overlooked are the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, the Brown- 
ies and Cubs, the Sunday schools 
and choirs. 

With relatively little difficulty, 
any agent should be able to develop 
a list of several hundred names of 
children, all of whom are logica! 
prospects for juvenile insurance. 


Endless Chain 


It is the experience of many 


agents that the important “endless © 


chain” method of prospecting works 
even better when selling juvenile 
insurance than when selling policies 
on adults. Every juvenile case, if 
properly sold, should add worth 
while names to an agent’s prospect 
list. 

In this connection one very suc- 
cessful agent has said that “After 
I have completed a sale and deliv- 
ered the policy, if the policyholder 
is not anxious and willing to give 
me names, I know that I have made 
a poor sale. The policyholder does 
not understand or appreciate fully 
the value of the protection and the 
benefits of the policy I have sold 
him.” 

Prospecting Talk 


When obtaining names from a 
policyholder, the agent should have 
a prepared prospecting talk and re- 
fer to a specific plan. Simply ask- 
ing a person for the names of 
friends or business associates is not 
nearly so effective. One agent, after 
delivering a policy, uses a talk alonr 
the following general lines: 

“Mr. Jones, I know that you must 
be pleased with this policy for you 
have done something worthwhile 
for your boy. Later on, he will 
really appreciate what you have 
done for him. You have taken ad- 
vantage of the low premium rate 
and his good health and secured for 
him a standard policy. You are 


encouraging thrift and giving him 
a good lesson in business manage- 
ment. 


Referred Leads 


“Later on, this policy may help 
your boy get started in business 
or, if necessary, it might be used 
for educational purposes. I know 
you feel pretty good about this 
policy, Mr. Jones, don’t you? Now, 
you probably have a brother, or 
some relative or close business asso- 
ciate, who has a child about the 
same age as yours. Don’t you think 
that those parents would like to 
know something about this plan so 
that they could do the same thing 


for their children that you have 
done for yours? If you will let 
me know their names, I’ll simply 
outline this plan to them. If noth- 
ing comes of it, all well and good. 
You will at least have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you have given 
them an opportunity to protect the 
interests of their child as you have 
protected yours.” 


Photographs Are Effective 


Parents are always interested in 
pictures of children, particularly 
their own. One agent, who makes 
a hobby of photography, carries a 
small pocket camera with him and, 
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at a convenient time, takes a pic- 
ture of the boy or girl who is tak- 
ing the insurance. He delivers the 
policy in an attractive imitation 
leather folder which, when opened, 
has two cellophane windows. On 
the left-hand side the agent inserts 
a picture of the child—the name, 
age and year in which the picture 
was taken, and a brief description 
of the policy. On the opposite side, 
the policy itself is inserted. Parents 
are pleased, when the policy is de- 
livered in this fashion, and the chil- 
dren naturally enough like to look 
at it. The agent encourages them 
to show it to friends and, needless 
to say, many new prospects are de- 
veloped as a result. 

Another agent, who also takes 
pictures of the children he insures, 
uses a scrap book. Im it are the 
pictures of the children who are 
his policyholders, with their names, 
ages, and the plans and amounts of 
the policies. He finds it very effec- 
tive to use this scrap book in can- 
vassing. 

Selling Points 

While many of the same sales 
points can be used for juvenile in- 
surance as when selling policies to 
adults, there are a number of spe- 
cial appeals which are particularly 
effective. 


Low Premium Rate 


“Your boy will always be grateful 
to you for getting him started on 
a life insurance program at the low 
premium rate for his present age.” 

Some agents use a small eard 
showing the amount of life insur- 
ance an annual premium of $200 
would buy on a standard type of 
policy at various ages. Another way 
to emphasize this point is to show 
how much life insurance the premi- 
um for a straight life policy, taken 
at age 5, would purchase at various 
older ages. For example, it is 88 
per cent at age 15, 80 per cent at 
age 20, 72 per cent at age 25, 63 
per cent at age 30, and 55 per cent 
at age 35. While the premium 
rates of different companies vary, 
the percentages are approximately 
the same. 


Insurability 


“It is wise to take advantage of 
the good health and insurability of 
your boy now. Every year thou- 
sands of people become :uninsur- 
able. They cannot buy life insur- 
ance at any price, no matter how 
much they may want it or need it.” 

Sometimes a boy or girl, after 
growing up, may engage in an occu- 
pation which may be considered 
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hazardous by the life insurance 
companies and it may affect insur- 
ability. 
Education in Thrift 

“A life insurance policy is one 
of the best ways to teach a child 
habits of thrift and saving, and 
good business management.” 

A’ father can impress upon his 
child, or children the faith and con- 





fidence he has in life insurance and, 
early in life, give them a sense of 
family responsibility. 


Emergency Funds 


“If funds are needed to help pay 
the cost of educating your child, or 
for advanced training in some pro- 
fession or, perhaps, to get him or 
her started in business, you may 
use the guaranteed cash value, or 
the maturity value of the policy, to 
meet the demands of the moment. 

These funds may also be used in 
emergencies. 

“Your 5-year-old boy may be too 





young to understand fully what you 
are doing for him now. But it will 
be quite different, when he i3 
grown. This 20-payment life poli- 
cy becomes fully paid up when he 
is 25 years of age. Fifteen years 
from now, when your boy is 20 
years old and may be self-support- 
ing, you can turn this policy over 


to him. You have paid premiums 


CHARLES J. 
O’CONNELL 


Field 
Secretary 


New York 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


for 15 years and he has only five 
years more to pay. In effect, you 
give him a 5-payment life policy 
with premiums based on a 20-pay- 
ment life plan.” 

In this connection, it may be 
pointed out that, when the policy is 
paid up and there are no further 
premiums to pay, there are increas- 
ing cash values during the time the 
policy is continued on a paid-up 
basis, and that the policy is a valu- 
able asset, if the boy contemplates 
entering business or getting mar- 
ried. Limited payment life and en- 
dowment policies offer opportuni- 
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ties to use particularly effective 
sales points in talking with parents. 


For Daughters 


“Some day your daughter will be 
grown and she may be ready for 
a business or professional career. 
An endowment policy would pro- 
vide the funds with which to help 
her aims and ambitions come true. 
Or she may want to get married. 
The proceeds of an endowment poli- 
cy could be paid under a settlement 
option, guaranteeing a monthly in- 
come for, say, five or ten years. 
This income» would give her some 
degree of independence.” 

Many fathers want to protect the 
interests of their daughters, in the 
event of an unhappy marriage, by 
providing an income from insur- 
ance payable for a number of years, 
or for life. Or they may want to 
help them get a start on some 
career which requires special train- 
ing, such aS music, designing, ad- 
yertising, teaching, or medicine. 


Social Security 

“Have you ever considered the 
relationship between this policy for 
your son and the social security 
benefits of your wife?” 

Parents’ eligible for survivors 
benefits under social security 
should be familiar with the finan- 
cial sacrifice the mother may suffer 
if the father dies leaving a child 
under age 18, and the child dies 
before reaching 18 years of age, if 
attending school. 

For example, consider a case 
where the father died leaving a 
widow and one child. Assume that 
the income of the wife and one 
child under the survivors benefits 
is $54 a month until the child is 
18. This $54 a month consists of 
$32.40 for the widow and $21.60 
for the child. If the child dies be- 
fore reaching 18, not only does the 
income for the child stop, but also 
for the widow. The entire monthly 
income ceases. The widow may 
need this income badly. 


$5,000 Lost to Widow 


Carrying this illustration fur- 
ther, assume that the child died 
at age 10. The value of the monthly 
payments of $54 for 8 years would 
have a value of approximately 
$5,000, which represents a loss to 
the widow. To protect the interest 
of the mother in such an event, 
4 policy should be placed on the 
life of the child. 

If there were more than one child 
under age 18 and one child died 
before reaching 18, then the income 
for that child would stop. The 





mother would continue to receive 
an income so long as she had under 
her care a child under age 18, if 
attending school. 


Final Expenses 


“State legislatures, by increas- 
ing from time to time the amount 
of insurance protection under juv- 
enile policies and lowering the in- 
surable ages, have recognized the 
fact that the expenses of final ill- 
ness for a child five years old may 
be just as great as for a child of 
14, or in fact for an adult. A policy 
on the life of a child would take 
care of these expenses.” 

It goes without saying that an 
agent should exercise great tact in 
referring to the death of the child, 
as most parents do not like to think 
of gaining anything, no matter how 
remote, from the death of a son 
or daughter. 

These are among the principal 
selling points used by agents in 
developing the market for juvenile 
policies. 

Two Objections 


Agents selling juvenile insurance 
should be prepared to answer two 
commonplace objections or ques- 
tions: “If I should die before the 
child, who would pay the premi- 
ums?” “Who controls the policy 
before the child is grown.” 


The Payor Plan 


The payor plan, or supplemen- 
tary contract issued on the life of 
a parent simultaneously with the 
policy on the life of the child, is the 
answer to the first of these objec- 
tions. It prevents the burden of 
paying premiums on the child’s 
policy being placed on the mother, 
or someone else not in a position 
to pay the premium, or cancellation 
of the policy, thereby defeating the 
purpose for which the policy was 
originally taken. 

The payor plan provides that, in 
the event of the death of the parent 
prior to the child’s twenty-first 
birthday, or in some cases their 
twenty-fifth, premiums on the 
child’s policy will be paid until 
such anniversary. The supplemen- 
tary contract on the life of the 
parent is really term insurance, 
and premiums for this contract are 
paid for a limited number of years 
or until the child reaches, say, age 
21, depending on the terms of the 
payor plan. 

Under the payor plan, the inter- 
ests of the boy or girl are fully 
protected and the policy is kept in- 
tact until the child reaches, say, 


age 21. By that time his education 
is usually completed and he is able 
to pay the future premiums called 
for in the contract. If the child is 
not in a position at that time to 
pay future premiums, the policy 
has loan or cash values, and paid 
up or term insurance options. 


Premiums Guaranteed 


With the payor plan many 
parents feel happier in the knowl- 
edge that they have adopted a safe 
plan to guarantee the payment of 
premiums, if the death of the 
parent should occur before the child 
is self-supporting. 

Occasionally a parent with ade- 
quate insurance on his own life 
will, by a settlement agreement at- 
tached to one of his own policies, 
leave the proceeds with the insur- 
ance company for the purpose of 
paying the premiums as they fall 
due on a policy issued on the life 
of a child. The agreement specifies 
that the premiums are to be paid 
from the proceeds until some spe- 
cific year as agreed upon, say when 
the child reaches age 21, 25, or 30. 


Applicant Control Clause 


The answer to the second objec- 
tion is the applicant control clause. 
Almost all juvenile policies issued 
at ages under 15 contain an appli- 
cant control clause. The inclusion 
of this clause.is important for it 
provides that, prior to the anni- 
versary on which the child’s age is, 
say, 15, or 21 or 25, or in some 
cases even for life (which may not 
be advisable), the applicant alone, 
while living, may receive every 
benefit, exercise every right, and 
enjoy every privilege ordinarily 
conferred upon the insured by the 
policy. The applicant may desig- 
nate any other adult person who, 
alone, in the event of the appli- 
cant’s death prior to the date when 
control passes to the insured, may 
exercise and enjoy all benefits, 
rights, and privileges ordinarily 
conferred upon the insured by the 
policy. 

Under this provision the parent 
(the applicant) controls the policy, 
and during the control period he 
may surrender the policy for cash, 
borrow against it, receive divi- 
dends, and so on. When the child 
reaches the age, designated in the 
control clause, all rights of owner- 
ship vest in the child. 


Estate and Gift Taxes 


Very often parents or grand- 
parents with sizable estates make 
gifts to children so as to effect 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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J, cultivating potential custom- 
ers, most certainly we want to put 
our best foot forward. But just 
how are we to do this? Can we 
be specific and, if certain principles 
emerge, can we learn them as they 
are illustrated in definite, concrete 
examples? Read on, please, and 
draw your own conclusions: 

Make a survey of agency wall 
space, counters, etc., and their pos- 
sible impression on callers, to de- 
termine possibilities for better 
display. 

Retirement Poll 


What do people want to do when 
it comes time for them to retire? 
Do we really know? Does any- 
body? A “Poll of the People” 
would determine this. 

Circularize, say 100 or 200 pros- 
pects for each agency throughout 
the country. The findings (1) could 
be relayed back to the cooperating 
prospects by the agency force, thus 
affording pleasant contact and easy 
approach; (2) would give data 
never before assembled anywhere, 
as far as I know; (3) give the com- 
pany widespread publicity and (4) 
have a definite insurance slant as 
regards both sales and goodwill. 


College Booklet 


An informative booklet on col- 
lege education usually stops with a 
listing of the costs. A new booklet, 
replete with interesting informa- 
tion, could go much farther than 
this and cover such topics as (1) 
whether or not a boy should at- 
tempt to work his way through 
entirely (2) types of part-time and 
summer work available in both city 
and country universities (3) wheth- 
er or not to join a fraternity and 
how to choose one, if bid (4) extra- 
curriculum activities (5) money 
and cultural value of a college edu- 
cation (6) specializing for a defi- 
nite job vs. general training and 
(7) last, but not least, providing 
the necessary funds. 


Profession Surveys 


Run, in the company magazine, 
a series of prospecting surveys on 
different occupations and profes- 
sions, for follow-up by each local 
agency, according to a year-round 
plan. For instance: How many 
lawyers are there in an average 
city of 50,000 population; earnings 
first five years and thereafter; sea- 
sonal fluctuations in income; aver- 
age age at retirement, either forced 
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or voluntary; etc., etc. The ma- 
terial, thus assembled, could be 
used as the basis of a series of 
small leaflets: “Of Interest to 
Nurses”, “Of Interest to Librari- 
ans”, etc., for mailing and/or solici- 
tation. 

Circularize several hundred ac- 
quaintances each time a new agent 
is appointed. 


Individual Agency Budgets 


Give special advertising and pub- 
licity assistance to all agencies on 
an equal basis. Each could be aJ- 
lotted a “budget” of both time and 
money for material prepared espe- 
cially for the individual agency’s 


‘own use, and with its particular 


needs in mind. 

Capitalize through the press, 
mailings and open house every time 
an agency moves to new, larger or 
improved quarters. 


Theme Advertising 


Based on the pertinent theme, 
“Before It Is Too Late’, wall cal- 
endars, blotters, posters and gen- 
eral advertising might utilize a 
series of arresting pictorial sub- 
jects such as an old couple waiting 
outside the door of a doctor’s office: 
a coast guard cutter rushing to the 
rescue of a yacht in distress, a fire 
engine speeding along in answer 
to a call, etc., ete. 

Send, from the home office, a 
letter of welcome to each new 
policyholder. 


Resort to the time-worn, hack 
neyed blotters and calendars onl 
if you can prepare a series that 
will stand out head and shoulder 
above the crowd. One possibk 
source: Under the Federal Work 
Agency, there have been prepared 
48 interesting and colorful murak 
for postoffices in each of the states. 
The total project cost $35,000. if 
arrangements could be made to re 
produce these on calendars, a four 
year program would be assure 
right there. Other sources will sug- 
gest themselves to one with ims 
gination and ingenuity. 

Have a definite, continuing pre 
gram of prestige-building for th 
agency force. 

Plan an advertising campaigi 
that people would remember as op 
posed to one that strives merely 
for leads and inquiries. 


Review of Letters 


Institute a periodic inspection of 
carbons of letters to reveal over 
looked opportunities for sales, goo¢- 
will building, complaints, etc. No 
every technical expert, or depart 
ment head, knows how to write let 
ters that will make a favorable 
impression on the recipient. Par 
ticularly among the younger ele 
ment, the top executives of tomor 
row, there is much that can be done 
to improve the effect on recipients 
of the thousands of letters sent out 
each year. (In a former conne 
tion, I once sat next to an income 
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agreement department head, and 
was astounded to hear letters dic- 
tated, day after day, that gave no 
heed to the hidden sales possibili- 
ties in requests that came in, or 
letters that turned down requests 
from policyholders somewhat curt- 
ly, with little or no heed to the 
psychological factors involved.) 


"Self-Criticism" Classes 


So why not hold occasional”, self- 
criticism” classes for junior execu- 
tives and correspondents? Let each 
man bring to a class an example 
of a letter which, for one reason 
or another, had to say “No” to a 
request of a policyholder or agent. 
Then let the class itself rate each 
letter as to the probable effect on 
the reader, with the class and the 


instructor offering mutually help- 
ful suggestions for saying the same 
thing in a way that would leave the 
recipient more favorably inclined 
toward the company. 


Prospecting Aids 


For help in prospecting: 

(1) survey several hundred cases 
to determine length of fime agents 
have known their prospects in or- 
der to emphasize the importance 
of the comparatively-little-under- 
stood value of long-term prospect- 
ing. 

(2) furnish each agency office 
with a monthly or quarterly fore- 
cast of most prosperous lines of 
business, both normally and cur- 
rently. 

(3) furnish each field man with 
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a quarterly survey of applications 
received, classified by types of 
policies, occupations of insured, etc. 

Furnish agents with prospecting 
literature, and lead-getting direct 
mail, to pave the way for their ap- 
proach. 

Remember prospects and policy- 
holders on their actual birthdays, 
as well as observing the more 
common insurance practice of con- 
tacting them around their half- 
birthdays. 


Introduction Cards 


Furnish all agents with “intro- 
duction cards,” similar to the fol- 
lowing: “To Mr. (Jones): This will 
introduce to you Mr. Ralph Smith. 
He has looked after my insurance 
interests in a very satisfactory 
manner, and I commend his ser- 
vices to you should occasion arise. 
Yours very truly, (Signed) John 
Brown.” ; 

Train home office department 
heads to notify various agencies 
when a contact is made or can be 
made locally. Send carbon copy 
of correspondence to notify field 
man. Use out of town (local-for- 
the-agency) services on occasion, 
and do this through the local field 
man, who can make the contact and 
perhaps effect a sale of insurance 
eventually. 


Use of Slogan 


Each time the name of the com- 
pany appears in print, directly un- 
derneath, in a signature plate or 
tailpiece, might appear a brief 
phrase about the strength, progress 
and service of the company. 

In line with the greater empha- 
sis on the value of the agents ser- 
vices and further to enhance his 
prestige along semi-professional 
lines, attention could be given to 

(Concluded on Page 53) 
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HE calibre of the agent of to- 

morrow depends on the kind of 

recruiting job we do today. Sev- 
eral years ago I was:shocked by a 
Research Bureau study of 818 new 
full-time agents without previous 
experience contracted by eight dif- 
ferent companies in the same 12- 
month period. Expressed on the 
basis of 100 new men entering the 
life insurance business, 51 were 
shown to have failed within their 
first year. Of the surviving 49, 
27 completed the second year, 19 
the third year and only 13 remained 
at the end of the fourth year. 


Almost Ready to Resign 


A check of my own recruiting 
record indicated about the same re- 
sults. I was almost ready to re- 
sign. The idea of hiring ten men 


Second, is the selection from 
among the prospects of only those 
who are preeminently qualified for 
success. 

The third area involves the es- 
sential task of selling the qualified 
prospect on making life insurance 
his lifetime vocation. 

Training—Supervision 

Fourth comes the kind of con- 
tinuous education and training that 
will equip the new agent with the 
tools for success. 

Fifth is adequate financing while 
the green recruit is learning the 
life insurance business. 

The sixth area deals with sus- 
tained guidance and supervision in- 
telligently geared to the particular 
needs of each new man. 

As a starting point, in briefly ex- 


induction rate dropped to 21% in 
1944, the termination rate dropped 
even lower to 20%—a net gain in 
contracts in force of 1%. 

It is gratifying to see that our 
high turnover, which is a very real 
cause of poor service to the public, 
is being corrected. Our job is to 
make certain that this is not a tem- 
porary situation. 


1941-1944 Records 


According to a study of mutual 
companies last year, 58 recruits 
were being inducted for every hun- 
dred hired in 1941. But these 58 
were producing 6% more in total 
volume than the 100 new agents 
were producing in 1941. In 87 
companies the average 1944 recruit 
produced at an annual rate of just 
under $100,000. 


SUPERVISION AND 


By Edmund L. G. Zalinski, Agency Director, Lincoln Branch, New York City 


a year to have a little better than 
one left in four years didn’t appeal 
to me. In the first place, it’s a lot 
of hard work. Then again it’s not 
playing fair with the men who 
don’t have a chance to make the 
grade. Is it any wonder that the 
occupation of selling life insurance 
has a questionable reputation with 
the public, making it doubly difficult 
to get good men? 


Recruiting Areas 


To determine why results have 
been so unsatisfactory in the past, 
it is desirable to break the recruit- 
ing job into its component parts. 
At least six important areas can be 
distinguished in the process of es- 
tablishing a career agent. Poor 
execution of any one of them often 
results in the failure of another 
new agent and a tragic waste of 
time and money—not to mention 
the bad publicity it gives our busi- 
ness. 


Prospecting—Selection 


The first of these areas is pros- 
pecting to find men and women 
who are economically disturbed or 
otherwise predisposed toward life 
insurance selling. 
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amining these six fields, let us ana- 
lyze the current manpower situa- 
tion with respect to ordinary com- 
panies: 

While the number of agents un- 
der contract has decreased by 
38.6% in the past ten years, the 
volume of new sales per agent has 
skyrocketed to 190.7% of the 1934 
level. In other words, today we 
are doing almost double the 1934 
volume of business with only 61% 
of the agents, and the average 
agent is making almost twice as 
much money as he was earning ten 
years ago. 

To put the matter in another 
way, only two out of every three 
men in the business six years ago 
are still under contract today; part- 
time contracts have decreased by 
1/5th, and brokerage contracts 
have increased by the same amount. 


Induction—Termination Rates 


In 1939 the rate of induction for 
ordinary companies was 33% as 
compared with a termination rate 
of 36%—a net loss in contracts in 
force of 3%—more than one-third 
of the total agency force of Ameri- 
can life insurance companies turned 
over in that year. Although the 


This figure is higher than the 
average annual paid business of 
new agents in the past. On the 
basis of a $30 average premium and 
a first-year commission rate of 
50%, a new man producing $100, 
000 would take in $1500, if all pre 
miums were paid annually, which 
is usually not the case. Better in- 
itial financing is definitely indi- 
cated. 

Postwar Principles 


Several principles for postwar 
operation can be drawn from these 
figures. Keep terminations at theif 
present low level by preserving 
qualified agents. If necessary re 
train them but, above all, give them 
sufficient help and encouragement 
to make them satisfied members of 
your agency. With only 61% o 
our 1934 manpower, and a low 
wartime rate of induction, we are 
certainly in need of new blood, if 
our business is to enjoy continued 
growth and prosperity. 


Need for New Blood 


The importance of manpower cal 
be illustrated by the wide variation 
in my own company’s sales in dif 
ferent states. Last year we offerel 
the same policies and the same ser 
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vice everywhere, yet in one state 
we sold about 30% of all new life 
insurance, and in another only 
142% of the total sold by all com- 
panies. The reason is not difficult 
to understand. In the former state 
we had almost 97% more agents 
under contract on December 31, 
1944, than in the latter. 


Veterans—War Workers 


According to the records of one 
large eastern life insurance com- 
pany, the backbone of its present 
agency force in all parts of America 
was recruited from among the vet- 
erans of the first World War. The 
same is probably true for other 
companies. Now that World War II 
is ending, we are face to face with 
another great recruiting opportu- 
nity. > 


sje re ore so "Oo 
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New York Life Insurance Company 


In addition to the usual sources 
of new manpower, there will be 
millions of displaced war workers 
and returning veterans. How rap- 
idly these men will be available de- 
pends of how soon the war against 
Japan is won, but the shift toward 
peacetime industry and demobiliza- 
tion has already begun. 


Effects of Return 


The return of the boys from the 
fighting fronts will affect our in- 
dustry directly in at least three 
ways: 

First, we will have responsibility 
for properly servicing National 
Service Life Insurance and it will 
be necessary to adapt sales meth- 
ods to meet the requirements of the 
returning-veteran market. 


Agents on Leave of Absence 


Second is the problem of retain- 
ing promising younger agents now 
on wartime leave of absence. There 
are 27 of these men to every 100 
active agents. To illustrate their 
importance in even more specific 
terms, 562 New York Life agents, 
who were in the services as of Au- 
gust, 1944, produced at the rate of 
fifty-two million dollars per year 
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(paid basis) prior to induction. 
Elaborate plans have been effected 
by some companies for maintaining 
contact with agents on leave of ab- 
sence and retraining them upon 
their return. 


War Department Study 


Our third concern is hiring vet- 
erans without previous life insur- 
ance experience. In this connec- 
tion a survey, made in the fall of 
1944 by the Research Division of 
the War Department to determine 
the postwar plans of service men, 
is pertinent. A cross-section of 
20,000 troops in this country and 
overseas was studied. Two-thirds 
of these had definite postwar plans 

. one half of the balance had 
tentative plans ... and the other 
half was undecided. One out of 
every eight of those with definite 
plans is looking for self-employ- 
ment, and it is these men who rep- 
resent the ideal prospects for a 
career in life underwriting. Let us 
be sure the opportunity is presented 
to them. 


Returning Officers 


In this group are line sergeants 
and commissioned officers who have 
worked their way up through the 
ranks. These men have been highly 
trained and have had the responsi- 
bility of making important deci- 
sions. They will want work in 
which they are free to develop 
their own initiative—a career in 
which there is no limit to earning 
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power. Many will want to make 
up for the lost years in the service 
in the shortest possible time. They 
will be looking for jobs with a fu- 
ture in an expanding business that 
is important to the growth and se- 
curity of the country. 


Salesmen at a Premium 


The life insurance business is 
tailormade to give them these op- 
portunities. But let us not be over- 
confident. This war has destroyed 
the peacetime balance between pro- 
duction and distribution more dras- 
tically than ever before. After 
V-J Day there will be an over- 
supply of engineers, trained tech- 
nicians and men with production 
experience—and a dearth of good 
salesmen in all lines. 

Men with pre-war sales experi- 
ence will be at a premium. Compe- 
tition for salesmen will be keen 
with other industries whose sales 
forces have been even more dras- 
tically reduced than our own. 


Better Methods Essential 


In addition, after the splendid 
training our returning soldiers have 
received, they will be impatient 
with half-baked instruction and in- 
efficient sales equipment and super- 
vision. 

We are faced with a challenge, 
and the way in which we accept it 
may determine the future course of 
our business. It is essential to do 
a better job in each of the six pre- 
viously mentioned areas of agency 











management — especially in selec- 
tion. 

The volume of life insurance in 
force has more than tripled since 
1920 and we are today trying to 
live down a reputation for mass 
recruiting, poor leadership and bad 
training that was perhaps in- 
evitable during the earlier days of 
this expansion period. Marginal 
agents accounted for a substantial 
portion of the 38% shrinkage in 
ordinary sales personnel since 1934, 
These misfits have been, in a large 
measure, responsible for undesir- 
able publicity and high operating 
costs. To hire veterans or other 
displaced workers indiscriminately 
would erase the results of many 
years of progress. 


Ceiling on New Contracts 


Indications point to the desirabil- 
ity of a definite ceiling on the an- 
nual gumber of new contracts per 
agency man. There are 300 work- 
ing days per year of ten hours 
each. By setting aside four hours 
of each day for recruiting activi- 
ties, 1,200 hours per year can be 
devoted to that purpose. 

The time it takes to hire and 
train a new agent varies—but we 
all know it takes plenty of time to 
do the job right. Assuming it takes 
between 300 and 400 hours, an 
agency man can recruit only three 
to four new men a year. And, if 
we know we are going to spend up 
to 400 hours with a new agent, it’s 
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well worth whatever effort it may 


_ take to be sure he’s the right man! 


Mr. Trouble Shooter 


An agency manager is a trouble 
shooter. His job is to analyze men 
in order to discover their weak 
points. When hiring an agent, he 
looks for negative rather than posi- 
tive characteristics. Dishonesty, 
poor finances, few contacts, lack of 
responsibility, the wrong age, in- 
adequate life insurance and poor 
health represent some of the danger 
signals. A pleasing personality can 
be very deceptive. Returning veter- 
ans and displaced war workers will 
make available enough men for in- 
telligent selection. 

Fortunately, methods of selection 
have been developed within the past 
ten years which greatly increase 
our ability to predict success. 


Aptitude Tests 


Great strides have been made in 
the field of aptitude tests. Here 
life insurance deserves a plug for 
being ahead of many other indus- 
tries. While tests only measure a 
part of the factors which determine 
success, the paper picture will be 
given much greater weight in the 
future than it has in the past. 

The Steward Personal Inventory 
is very effective becduse it com- 
bines a complete summary of past 
background and experience with in- 
telligence, personality and voca- 
tional interest tests. This inven- 
tory has been successfully used in 
my agency for over eight years and 
is now in general use throughout 
the company. 


Bureau Index 


The Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau Aptitude Index is 
also an excellent measuring device. 
It has been recently expanded to 
evaluate the sales qualifications of 
returning veterans on the basis of 
their military service record. 

A summary of the Penn Mutual’s 
results with the Bureau Aptitude 
Index is significant: Taking the 
first year production of agents who 
rated A on the test as 100%, the 
Penn Mutual found that B agents 
produced only 59% as much busi- 
ness, C agents 24%, D agents 11% 
and E agents 8%. It was discov- 
ered that these results carried over 
to the second year. 


Startling Ratio 


Persistency of business and sur- 
vival rates also tended to be higher 
among A and B men. Even more 
striking is the disclosure that 60 D 








men must be recruited to obtain the 
same first year production as six 
A men. This is a ratio of ten 
to one. 

If the expense entailed in main- 
taining a new agent for 90 days is 
assumed to be $400, then it costs 
$400 to recruit one A man as 
against $4,000 to hire ten D men 
who produce the same volume of 
business. Even with a reascnable 
allowance for error, that ain’t hay! 


Era of Specialization 


Our future emphasis must be 
quality before quantity, if we are 
to prosper and expand. Social Se- 
curity, group insurance and pension 
trusts are but three of many im- 
portant developments which make 
life insurance distribution and ser- 
vicing more involved than it was 
25 years ago. 

The agent’s job today demands 
more than salesmanship—it re- 
quires skill and knowledge in fitting 
insurance programs to individual 
needs and business problems. More 
than ever before agents are special- 
izing in a particular type of busi- 
ness or clientele. 


Increasing Complexity 


In the light of this increasing 
complexity, there seem to be few 
agency men who are uniformly able 
in prospecting for new agents, se- 
lection, selling the job, training, 
initial financing and continued 
supervision. Nor is this necessarily 
a criticism of agency managers. 
The job of building career agents 
does not compete for our time— 
partly because the rewards or pen- 
alties are delayed, and partly be- 
cause of pressure from other activi- 





ties we find it necessary or desir- 
able to perform. 

The managerial techniques, 
which were adequate 25 years ago, 
probably cannot cope successfully 
with today’s increased number of 


intricate problems. Specialization 
is undoubtedly part of the answer. 


Span of Control 


In this connection, a French in- 
dustrial engineer has reached some 
interesting conclusions regarding 
the span of control that have ex- 
erted an influence on some phases 
of American business and may be 
of value to us. He points out that, 
if A supervises B and C, he must 
hold four to six relationships with- 
in his span of attention—two direct 
relationships (A to B and A to 
C); two possible group relation- 
ships (A to B with C and A to C 
with B); two cross relationships 
(B with C and C with B); total 
possible relationships equalling six 
in all. When six people are super- 
vised, the total possible relation- 
ships involved number 222. When 
twelve are supervised, the figure 
jumps to 24,708! 

The agency manager of the fu- 
ture, especially in large metropoli- 
tan areas, may find himself aided 
by a staff of assistants, each expert 
in a particular phase of agency 


“work. This trend can already be 


observed among some of the com- 
panies represented here. While 
larger agencies will be needed to 
support the added cost of super- 
vision, greater specialization in 
agency management should result 
in a better trained agent for the 
development.of business tomorrow. 
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VERY general agent and man- 
E ager, so far as I have been able 
to find out, is fairly well satis- 
fied with his present basis of com- 
‘pensation. Far be it from me to 
suggest what any company should 
do in the matter of compensating 
its general agents or managers, but 
I cannot resist the temptation to 
say that the general agents and 
managers, themselves, ought to be 
seriously thinking about the trend 
as regards their own compensation. 
Strangely enough the ones who, 
in my opinion, would benefit most 
by giving serious consideration to 
the trend in compensation practices 
are the very ones who are trying to 
duck it, and who tell me that recon- 
version along the lines which are 
going to be emphasized, very great- 
ly in the future, is impossible for 
them now. 


Trend to Incentive Pay 


The clearest trend evidenced in 
general agents’ and managers’ com- 
pensation is in the direction of pay- 
ing well but paying for results ob- 
tained, and paying not merely on 
the basis of volume but giving con- 
sideration to the source from which 
this volume has been obtained and 
the character and value of the busi- 
ness which has been placed on the 
company’s books. In other words, 
the trend is toward “incentive pay,” 
although it is not clearly defined as 
yet. How any one can imagine, 
though, that companies can adopt a 
new basis of compensation for 
agents and not change their basis 
of compensation for general agents 
and managers is beyond my com- 
prehension. 

There is just one exception to the 
broad assumption that the compen- 
sation of general agents or mana- 
gers will change as compensation 
to agents changes and that is, per- 
haps, where a general agent oper- 
ates as I do—as an all-out general 
agent—no expense allowance what- 
soever other than collection fees, all 
¢xpital furnished by the general 
agent, and no business accepted 
other than from full-time agents 
under contract with me. It is con- 
ceivable that such a company might 
change its agency contracts and still 
say it was up to the general agent 
to make his general agency opera- 
tions conform to the contract which 
the company is offering agents. 


Central Collection Agencies 


This would probably be entirely 
agreeable to me, as for over 33 
years I have been in the position of 
furnishing all the capital, and tak- 
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ing all of the losses and all of the 
profits, with the assurance that 
there would be no reduction in 
vested renewal over-writings in the 
event of death or retirement. This 
one.factor of no possible reduction 
of vested interest has made it pos- 
sible for me to plough back into 
agency development many thou- 
sands of dollars which otherwise I 
would have hesitated to do. 
Speaking of the collection fee as 
an expense allowance, I think it 


agents less. There are those who 
believe that this will not in any way 
affect general agents’ or managers’ 
compensation except, perhaps, to 
improve it. I do not agree with the 
“any way,” but I think it is a pretty 
sure bet that, as general agents and 
managers develop more and more 
successful full-time agents for their 
companies, they will receive greater 
compensation and get a lot more 
satisfaction out of being general 
agents and managers. 


COMPENSATION 
FOR 


GENERAL AGENTS 
piss 


Clifrd L 


Y 
Me Mblen 


General Agent, New York City 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


might be well to call attention to the 
fact that, for a time at least, in the 
last five years it looked as though 
most companies were headed to- 
ward central collection agencies as 
against individual agency collection. 
I have no positive proof, but my 
guess is that home office thinking 
has changed and that home office 
officials are beginning to realize 
that a central collection agency can- 
not possibly render the service to 
policyholders and agents that the 
individual agency through which 
the policy was originally written 
can. 


Key to Field Problems 


I have just referred to the plans 
of new financing and compensation 
for agents, new and old. The trend, 
in my opinion, is to pay successful 
agents more and_ unsuccessful 


One major company believes that 
most all of its field problems can be 
solved if the general agents and 
managers are paid and paid well. 
In other words, they think that ade- 
quate compensation will bring about 
good leadership and that only 
through good leadership can field 
problems be solved. 


Pension Systems 


Many companies are already 
sensing the value of a sound and 
adequate pension system for their 
general agents and managers com- 
parable to the one they have for 
their officers, employees and agents. 
Any company which does not follow 
this trend will, in my opinion, im- 
pose a serious handicap on theif 
general agents and managers in the 
recruiting of the right kind of 
agent during the next decade. Near 
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ly every agent thinks, in the begin- 
ning at least, that he might want to 
go into management some time and, 
after you have finished telling him 
about the agents’ pension plan 
which your company has for agents, 
he will invariably ask: “What kind 
of a pension plan is there for the 
general agent (or manager).” 

In 1942 I said: “I believe the time 
is coming when the career type of 
agent will be compensated on an 
entirely different basis than he is 


today; when companies will no 
longer try to make every general 
agent or manager, regardless of the 
nature or condition of his field of 
operation, fit into a common mold. 
I also believe that the practice of 
vesting all renewals will be aban- 
doned; that companies will see the 
folly of paying renewals to former 
agents who are not only performing 
no service but are, in many in- 
stances, busily engaged in under- 
mining the persistency of the poli- 
ties they sold. This would free a 
lot of money to be paid to the career 
agent, who is rendering proper and 
necessary service all through his 
business career.” 


Financing New Agents 


It is my opinion, at this time, 
that at least a part of this freed 
money could be given to the gen- 





eral agent or manager as an addi- 
tional fund to assist in the proper 
selection, training, financing, and 
supervision of new agents. 

Most companies today are par- 


ticipating, in some way, in the 
financing of new agents, either 
through lending their general 


agents money or through giving 
them a fund out of which they can 
pay salaries to agents, or make ad- 
vances. Personally, I feel that it is 
entirely proper for a company to 
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participate in the financing of new 
agents regardless of whether it is 
operating on a pure general agency 
basis or on a managerial basis, but 
I do not believe that simply because 
they are participating they ought to 
impose a type of mechanical super- 
vision which materially cramps the 
style of the general agent or mana- 
ger and, in many instances, defeats 
the purposes for which the super- 
vision is imposed. 


Gauge of Agent's Value 


Personally, I have always be- 
lieved there can be too much super- 
vision and the preachment to agents 
in any agency I have ever had any- 
thing to do with has been, and al- 
ways will be, that an agent is valu- 
able in inverse ratio to the amount 
of supervision he requires. This 
does not mean that I do not believe 


in joint work in the early stages) 
I emphatically do, but I also believe. 
that every agent should get strong 
in his own right so that he will be 
sought out by new men to do joint 
work with them. Almost any man 
can become competent, by study and 
practice, to handle himself in almost 
any situation which may arise with- 
out help from anyone else. Add to 
that the capacity to handle his time 
and his money without supervision 
and you have an agent to whom you 
can afford to pay maximum com- 
missions. 

I believe that home office partici- 


pation in financing new agents is a 


good sign for the reason that it 
shows appreciation of the fact that 
agency organizations are being 
built with policyholders’ money, 
that they should be of a permanent 
nature, and should not be allowed to 
deteriorate. 


Full-Time Building 


The primary function of a gen- 
eral agent or manager is to build 
and conduct his agency organiza- 
tion so that it will permanently pro- 
duce a large volume of quality busi- 
ness for the company he represents. 
This can only be accomplished, in 
my opinion, by securing and devel- 
oping reliable and competent full- 
time agents and it seems to me that 
the genera! agent or manager who 
fails in this requirement, regardless 
of the amount of personal or broker- 
age business he may produce, is not 
entitled to the same compensation 
as the general agent or manager 
who is successful in his full-time 
organization efforts. That does not 
mean that I think brokerage busi- 
ness should be eliminated “pronto.” 
It does mean, however, that if you 
are fortunate enough to be making 
a substantial profit from the broker- 
age field a’ substantial part of this 
profit, if you follow the trend, 
should be invested in building a 
full-time organization. 

Certainly, the primary considera- 
tion for a general agency contract, 
or the right kind of a managerial 
contract, is the building of a perma- 
nent business-producing organiza- 
tion. Unless the brokerage of the 
future is to come from full-time life 
insurance men, rather than general 
insurance men who know nothing 
about the life insurance business, 
in most instances, I can see very 
little difference between encourag- 
ing them to engage in the field of 
life underwriting and encouraging 
the banks to do so. 

Many companies have come to the 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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ART 3 of this series of articles, 
Prrriviishea in the July issue of 

THE SPECTATOR, clearly indi- 
cated that the present Federal Gift 
Tax regulations are discriminatory 
and inequitable in prescribing “re- 
placement cost” as the basis for 
valuing annuity contracts. 

Part 4 will take an additional 
step, namely, it will point out how 
the regulations pertaining to the 
Federal Estate Tax discriminate as 
to the valuation of different types 
of annuities issued by insurance 
companies. 


Official Regulations 


Three separate provisions of the 
Federal Estate Tax regulations 
read as follows: 

(1) “The value of an annuity 
contract issued by a company reg- 
ularly engaged in the selling of 
contracts of that character is estab- 
lished through the sale by that com- 
pany of comparable contracts.” 

(2) “In case the proceeds of a 
policy are made payable to the 
beneficiary in the form of an annu- 
ity for life or for a term of years, 
there should be listed in the appro- 
priate schedule of the return the 
one sum payable at death under an 
option which could have been exer- 
cised either by the insured or by 
the beneficiary, or if no option was 
granted, the sum used by the insur- 
ance company in determining the 
amount of the annuity.” 

(3) “All other future payments 
are to be discounted upon the basis 
of compound interest at the rate of 
4 per cent a year.” 

In order that the inequitable na- 
ture of using the “replacement cost” 
basis in the valuation of annuity 
contracts may be more clearly 
understood, the following illustra- 
tion and examples are given: 


Mr. and Mrs. A 


(1) In 1935 Mr. A purchased a 
joint and survivorship annuity con- 
tract from an insurance company. 
Under the terms of this contract, 
the company agreed to pay Mr. A 
$500 a month for his continued life- 
time, and, after his death, $500 a 
month to his wife for her remaining 
lifetime, should she survive him. 
At the death of the last survivor of 
Mr. A and Mrs. A the contract was 
to terminate without further pay- 
ments or refund value. 


Mr. and Mrs. B 


(2) In 1935 Mr.’ B purchased 
$77,500 of insurance on his own life 
and selected an option under which 
the company agreed to pay the pro- 
ceeds to his wife, as beneficiary, in 
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the form of a monthly life income 
with such payments guaranteed for 
a period of at least 10 years. If the 
proceeds should become payable 
when Mrs. B was 60 years of age, 
the income would amount to $500 a 
month. 


Mr. and Mrs. C 


(3) In 1935 Mr. C executed his 
last will and testament in which he 
provided that his wife should re- 
ceive an income of $500 a month for 
her remaining lifetime, chargeable 
against both the interest and prin- 
cipal of his residuary estate, the 
remainder to go to a charitable in- 
stitution at Mrs. C’s subsequent 
death. 

Mr. A, Mr. B and Mr. C all died 
in 1945 at which time their wives 
were each 60 years of age. Under 
the Treasury Department regula- 
tions, these three annuities would 
be valued for Federal Estate Tax 
purposes approximately as follows: 
(1) Mrs. A’s annuity— 


Replacement cost of annuity. .$107,500 
(2) Mrs. B’s annuity— 


Proceeds payable at death.... 77,500 
(3) Mrs. C’s annuity— 
Discounted at 4% a year...... 57,500 


And yet each widow was to re- 
ceive $500 a month for continued 
lifetime. 


Settlements 


While it is conceded that these 
three annuities may not be exactly 
equivalent in character or in value, 
nevertheless, it is quite apparent 


that they are much more analogous 
than the above values would seem 
to connote. Certainly, the annuity 
settlement in the case of Mrs. B has 
a much greater value than does the 
annuity contract of Mrs. A, and yet 
it would be valued at $30,000 less. 

For example, while it is true that 
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both Mrs. A and Mrs. B are guaran- 
teed $500 a month for life, yet pay- 
ments of $60,000 will surely be paid 
under the settlement of Mr. B’s in- 
surance proceeds, as $500 a month 
($6,000 a year) is guaranteed fora 
10-year certain period whether Mrs. 
B lives for the entire period or not, 
but if Mrs. A should pass on, even 
before she has received a single 
monthly check, no further payments 
will be made by the company. 


Congressional Intent? 


It would be quite natural to in 
quire, therefore, why the Treasury 
Department does not amend its reg- 
ulations in regard to life insurance 
proceeds payable in the form of ap 
annuity and adopt the “replacement 
cost” basis in this instance, just a 
it has done in the case of a joint and 
survivorship annuity. The answer 
is very simple, namely, that the law 
definitely provides that life insur | 
ance proceeds shall be included it 
the value of the decedent’s estate 
“To the extent of the amount receit- 
able.” This being the case, is it 
likely that Congress intended less | 
valuable annuity contracts to be it 
cluded in the estate at such an exce® | 
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sive and arbitrary basis of assess- 
ment as results from the use of the 
“replacement cost?” 


Interesting Court Decision 


It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the 3rd 
Circuit, in Harry L. Mearkle v. 
Commissioner, decided June 17, 
1942, has upheld the use of the “re- 
placement cost” basis as the proper 
criterion for the valuation of a joint 
and survivorship annuity at the 
‘Hdeath of the first annuitant. In this 
decision, the court stated, in part, as 
follows : 
“Tt is now settled by final author- 
ity that for gift tax purposes, the 
value of a paid up life insurance 
policy is the current cost of such 
policy at the time of the gift. * * * 
Conceding, as they must, the force 
of these decisions, the taxpayers 
contend that they do notcontrol 
here. In the gift tax cases, they say, 
it is always possible to go out and 
buy an identical policy on the date 
of the gift. But in these annuity 
cases, the death of the first an- 
nuitant changes the situation irre- 
vocably. All that is now possible to 
do is to purchase an annuity con- 
tract like that which is left of the 
decedent’s contract. This, say the 
petitioners, would subject the pur- 
chaser to the loading charge of a 
second policy, presumably increas- 
ing the cost over what a single an- 
nity contract for two lives would 
cost. Then it is asked what would 
happen if insurance companies 
doubled the cost of single premium 
annuities or refused to issue them 
at all. To these considerations the 
petitioners might have added the 
point that the cost of an annuity to 
the second annuitant might have in- 
creased if reckoned on the date of 
the first annuitant’s death by rea- 
son of the former having attained 
greater life expectancy by the pass- 
ing of years. 

“But all these matters lie in the 
field of speculation, or at the best, 





discussion. There 1s no evidence in 
the record to show that the method 
of valuation adopted in the Regula- 
tions produces arbitrary results. It 
may well be that there are several 
methods of valuation which could 
be resorted to here, and that more 
than one of those methods would be 
reasonable. One is set out in the 
Regulations. * * * Quite obviously, 
a regulation prescribing a method 
of valuation is not to be stricken 
down by the taxpayer’s preference 
for a different method. Valuation 
of life insurance policies when their 
transfer is subject to gift tax based 
upon cost at the time of the taxable 
event has been upheld * * *. While 
undoubtedly there are differences 
presented in the situation where the 
taxable event is the death of the 
first of two annuitants, we have not 
been shown facts which make the 
same method of valuation so arbi- 
trary as to be contrary to law.” 


"Illogical and Unsound" 


To anyone who has a moderate 
understanding of the principles 
upon which life insurafice and an- 
nuities are based, the foregoing 
provisions of the regulations and 
the comments of the court in the 
Mearkle decision must appear ex- 
tremely illogical and unsound, and 
while much of the reasoning of the 
court is irrevelant, nevertheless, it 
must be remembered that court de- 
cisions are predicated more on legal- 
ity than on practicability. Hence, 
the court states, “we have not been 
shown facts which make the same 
method of valuation’ (the replace- 
ment cost) “so arbitrary 1s to be 
contrary to law,’ which begs the 
question: How is it possible for any 
method of valuation to be so arbi- 
trary as to be contrary to law when 
the law itself is absolutely silent on 
the point at issue? 


Contrary Opinion 


The court seems to take the posi- 
tion that because the United States 
Supreme Court has upheld the use 


[HE UNSCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 
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of the “replacement cost” basis for 
valuing a paid-up life insurance 
policy under the Federal Gift Tax 
Law, that it must naturally follow 
the same line of reasoning in valu- 
ing a joint and survivorship annu- 
ity under the Federal Estate Tax 
Law. It might be pointed out, how 
ever, that the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the 7th Cir- 
cuit decided otherwise in Commis- 
sioner v. Alfred D. Edwards (May 
13, 1943) when it refused to accept 
the “replacement cost” basis as the 
proper criterion for the valuation 
of refund annuity contracts under 
the Federal Gift Tax Law. In this 
case the court stated that “The 
value could not be established by 
consideration of comparable con- 
tracts for the simple reason that no 
comparable contract was procur- 
able.” 


"Comparable Policy" Impossible 


In fact, it may be authoritatively 
stated that after any annuity con- 
tract has been in force for a period 
of time, it is absolutely impossible 
to procure a comparable policy. In- 
surance companies never issue an 
annuity contract based on reserves, 
interest assumptions, and other 
terms and conditions, which would 
exist under a policy purchased at 
any prior date and which has been 
in effect since that date. 


Actual Case 


The following information per- 
taining to an actual case presently 
pending before the taxing authori- 
ties should be of interest: 

During 1934, 1935 and 1936, Mr. 
X purchased several joint and sur- 
vivorship annuity contracts at a 
total cost of $186,000. The monthly 
income of $1,000 was payable to him 
during his continued lifetime, and 
after his death, to his wife for her 
remaining lifetime, should she sur- 
vive him. Mr. X died early in 1945, 
at which time Mrs. X, 69 years of 
age, was surviving. 

Soon after the death of Mr. X, the 
insurance companies were re- 
quested to furnish the “replacement 
cost” of the survivorship portion of 
the annuity contracts for Federal 
Estate Tax purposes, and the 4% 
actuaries’ or combined value for 
New York Estate Tax purposes. 
The results were as follows: 


Curious Mathematics 


Two companies stated that no 
comparable contract was being 
issued, but quoted rates applicable 
in 1934 and 1936, at which time 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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Pike’s Peak and Garden of the Gods’ Gateway, Manitou, Col. 


STATE OF COLORADO 


Many of Colorado's greatest enterprises have been 
founded by men lured across the plains by the hope 
of quick riches from the river bottoms of the Rockies, 
but who turned their talents to more enduring labors. 


N 1859 a startling event occurred 
in Colorado, then a remote out- 
post of American civilization. 

Not far from the banks of Cherry 
Creek, near the site of Denver, gold 
was discovered and thousands of 
men from all stations of life left 
their homes in the East to try their 
luck along the gully bottoms and 
on the mountainsides of the western 
state. 

More veins of the precious metal 
were soon uncovered and fortunes 
were made and sometimes lost in a 
few hours. Out of this activity 
sprang. Leadville, perhaps’ the 
greatest mining camp ever to 
flourish. Perched in the Rockies 
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10,000 feet above sea level, this 
wonder camp poured forth its 
wealth for many years. True, Cen- 
tral City, Creede, Telluride, Ouray 
and Cripple Creek have their place 
in the history of this romantic era 
of the West. But none ever ap- 
proached the fabulous returns of 
Leadville. ° 


Man from Michigan 


A few months before the East 
first heard of Leadville, Thomas F. 
Daly was born in West Superior, 
Wis. When he was yet a young lad 
he went with his parents to the 
copper country in northern Michi- 
gan. In the mines of the Mesabi 


he developed hard muscles, which, §- 
with his sharp Irish wit and love 
of adventure as well as mankind 
well equipped him for a new careé 
that began in Leadville in the early 
’°80’s when the camp was at the 
peak of its fame. 
In Leadville Tom Daly ~e 
turned first to mining. He enga 
in leasing but with only moderatt 
success. He liked people and per 
ple liked Tom. Before 1890 @ 
agent scout of the New York Life 
Insurance Company had convinced 
the man from Michigan that his 
time could be used more profitably 
in selling life insurance. He showed 
remarkable ability as a producer # 
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once. As an agent of the New York 
Life he set all the early records of 
the company in the territory west 
of the Mississippi. 

Following an initial period as a 
life insurance underwriter, Mr. 
Daly pioneered in Colorado for the 
London Guarantee and Accident In- 
surance Co., Ltd., in employer’s lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation 
coverages. The agency established 
by him still represents the London. 
During his first years in insurance 
he also wrote business for the 
United States Life and the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler and Insurance 
Company. He was one of the or- 
ganizers and the first president of 
the Colorado Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


Leadville to Denver 


His success as a life and general 
insurance producer brought wealth 
to Tom Daly and eventually he 
moved his business and family to 
Denver, then taking on the char- 
acter of a modern city. The great 
fortunes that had been dug from 
the mines were being used to 
finance great industries, banking 
and mercantile institutions. 

Long before Mr. Daly had de- 
cided to leave Leadville he had pic- 
tured himself as the organizer of a 
life insurance company of his own 
with its home office in Colorado. 
From year to year his pians ad- 







vanced and in July, 1905, he or- 
ganized the Capitol Life Insurance 
Company. 

Much of the wealth of Denver in 
1905 belonged te the pioneers who 
had come down from the camp at 
Leadville. Mr. Daly had known 
these men in Leadville and he went 
to them for subscriptions to the 
stock of the new company. Within 
24 hours the capital and surplus 








DENVER 


On the banks of Cherry 
Creek where the plains meet 
the Rockies is Denver, home 
of Colorado’s life insurance 
companies. Reminders of the 
glamour of her past still beam 
from the face of this beautiful 
city. But her institutions have 
long since acquired a stability 
only dreamed about in a by- 
gone era. 








of $200,000 had been oversub- 
scribed by $112,500. No promo- 
tional expenses were incurred so the 
company began business in August 
of 1905 with $312,500 in the trea- 
sury. 

The members of the first board of 
directors of the new company were 
all men identified with leading Colo- 
rado institutions. Such names as 


Capitol Life Building, home office of the Capitol Life Insurance Company, Denver, Col. 





Charles Boettcher, John F. Cam- 
pion, Patrick Crowe, Charles J. 
Hughes, Jr., Thomas Keely, C. 8S. 
Morey, Julius A. Myers, Godfrey 
Schirmer, Dennis Sullivan, Eben 
Smith, Mahlon D. Thatcher and 
Adolph Zang were then as well 
known in the eastern financial and 
industrial sphere as in the western. 


Opera House Becomes Home 


The first home office quarters of 
the Capitol Life were set up in the 
famous old Tabor Opera House 
Building at the corner of 16th and 
Curtis Streets in Denver. This his- 
toric old structure, erected by the 
egregious H. A. W. Tabor, whose 
rise to wealth forms one of the 
more colorful tales of Colorado’s 
mining boom, was an intimate part 
of the era in which the Capitol Life 
was founded. 

Mr. Daly, who became the life 
insurance company’s first president, 
had about 10 assistants when the 
applications first began to come in. 
In addition to his executive duties, 
the president wrote a large volume 
of the business acquired during the 
first few years of operations. 

The Capitol Life operated only 
in Colorado for a number of years 
before expansion into adjoining 
states was undertaken. In the 
meantime business developed 
steadily but not sensationally. By 
the end of 1909, four and one-half 
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years after operations commenced, 
premium income was $336,000. In- 
surance in force exceeded $8,400,- 
000 on 4000 lives. Assets were 
$656,000 and policyholders’ surplus 
$237,000. 

This steady expansion soon made 
it necessary for the Capitol Life 
to occupy two floors of the Tabor 
Block. Group insurance was added 
to ordinary. A number of the first 
group policies written on Colorado 
firms in the company’s formative 
years are still in force today. 

The influenza epidemic which 
followed World War I placed a par- 
ticularly heavy hand on the Capitol 
Life. During this period, however, 
Mr. Daly drew from his personal 
funds to permit all claims to be 
paid promptly. The stockholders 
were later reimbursed for their 
contribution out of company earn- 
ings before any dividends were paid 
on the stock. 

Mr. Daly served the company as 
president without compensation. 
He died in 1921. 


Son Elected President 


Upon the death of his father 
Clarence J. Daly, only son of the 
founder, became president. He had 
been a vice-president for a number 
of years. Under Clarence Daly’s 
administration the company has 
continued to develop steadily and it 
now has over 30,000 policyholders. 

One of the first problems that 
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confronted the second president 
was the housing of the company in 
permanent quarters. The Tabor 
Opera House block offered inade- 
quate space for expansion and a 
new home had become imperative. 

The site of the present home 
office is located in the suburbs of 
Denver on an elevation command- 
ing a view of the snow-topped 
Rockies to the west. The initial 
structure was erected of Colorado 
yule marble, which, by the way, was 


CLARENCE J. 
DALY 
President, Capitol 
Life Insurance 
Company 


used in the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington. The plans contem- 
plate expansion by a second unit, 
identical in size and construction 
with the present one, to be built 
to the east of the first unit. Both 
the older and the new structures 
would be connected by a central 
tower rising above the surround- 
ing buildings. 

On Jan. 1, this year, the Capitol 
Life had admitted assets of $16,- 
555,000, life insurance reserves of 
of $13,570,000 and a policyholders’ 
surplus of $1,366,047. Life insur- 
ance in force was $77,500,000. The 
company’s income exceeded $3,000,- 
000 last year for the first time. 


Security Life and Trust 

Early in 1926 a group of Denver 
men began developing an idea which 
soon reached fruition in the or- 
ganization and financing of the 
Colorado Life Company. Capital 
was raised locally and a permit to 
begin business was issued on Nov. 
8, 1927. Operations actuaily com- 
menced late in February of the 
following year. 

Among the men associated with 
the company in its early develop- 
ment were J. M. Campbell, the 
first president; W. H.: Watlington, 
the company’s first actuary, and 
E. C. Brandenburg, who was in 
charge of sales. Mr. Campbell had 
had over 25 years’ experience in a 
number of different branches of the 
insurance business and for many 
years had been a member of the 
firm of Campbell and Harvey, In- 
corporated, attorneys-in-fact for 
the Western Reciprocal Under 
writers Fire Insurance Exchange 
of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Watling- 
ton had had 24 years of experience 
in the life insurance business and 
had formerly been state agent for 
the Fidelity Mutual Life of Phila 
delphia; home office representative 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa and 
actuary of the Western National 
Life. Mr. Brandenburg had for 
many years been a leading pr 
ducer for the National Life of the 
U. S. A., the Great Western, and 
the American Home Life. 


Expansion Began Early 


The company had a very active 
and aggressive management and 
showed a rapid growth. In 1928 
Sterling B. Lacy, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Colorado in 1925 and 1926 
and later budget commissioner of 
Colorado, became associated with 
the company and when Mr. Camp- 
bell was elected chairman of the 
board of directors in October, 1935, 
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Mr. Lacy succeeded him as presi- 
dent. 

The first general counsel of the 
company was Judge S. Harrison 
White, who had previously been 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Colorado and also was a member 
of Congress from the Denver dis- 
trict. Dr. C. H. Willis, surgeon of 
the Burlington Railroad, joined the 
company in its earliest days as vice- 
president and medical director. In 
1929 Charles Mehlman, a member 
of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries, became actuary. He was 
elected vice-president in 1932. 

The company continued to make 
remarkable progress. By the end 
of 1930 it had over $25,000,000 of 
insurance on the books. In 1932 it 
acquired a substantial interest in 
another Denver company, the Gib- 
raltar Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, which had been incor- 
porated in August, 1929, to tansact 
a life and health and accident 
business. The business of the two 
companies was merged on Dec. 31, 
1933, the charter of the Gibraltar 
being used for the continuing in- 
surance company. The company 
was still known as the Colorado 
Life Company, however. The ac- 
cident and health department was 
developed as an adjunct to the life 
department. 


Reinsurances 


Despite the difficult conditions 
prevailing during the early thirties 
the Colorado Life had $2,550,000 of 
assets, $40,251,000 and an annual 
accident and health premium in- 


The Founder and the two Vice-Presidents of the Capitol Life 





W. V. WOOLLEN 
Agency Vice-President 


C. E. LIEN 


President, United 
American Life Insur- 
- ance Company 


come of $239,528 by the end of 
1935. Growth continued and the 
business of other companies was 
acquired among which was that of 
the Continental Mutual Insurance 
Company of Denver (health and 
accident): in 1931; the Denver Life 
Assurance Company of Denver 
(fraternal) in 1931; State Reserve 
Mutual Insurance Company of Den- 
ver (health and accident) in 1941 
and the Cosmopolitan Life Insur- 


THOMAS F: DALY 


Founder 





ance Association of Salt Lake City 
(accident and health—hospitaliza- 
tion), in 1948. 


Name Changed 


In 1941 the name Security Life 
and Accident Company was adopted 
as being more indicative of the ser- 
vice the company offered and less 
restrictive in its geographical im- 
plications. By this time the Se- 
curity was operating in several 


Insurance Company 


WILLIAM E. HUTTON 


Vice-President and General Counsel 
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CARL A. NORGREN 


Chairman of the Board, United Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company 


western and mid-western states. It 
then had over $6,250,000 in assets, 
over $46,000,000 of outstanding 


life insurance and total annual 
premium income exceeding 
$1,600,000. 
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W. L. Baldwin, who had been as- 
sociated with Reliance Life of 
Pittsburgh for 15 years as inspec- 
tor of agencies in the western 
states, and with the Union Mutual 
of Portland, Me., as superintendent 
of agencies for two and one-half 
years, was elected president in 
1938. W. J. McGettigan was 
elected vice-president in 1943 in 
charge of the accident and health 
and claim departments; S. A. 
Riesenman became secretary of the 
company in 1941. R. Hickman 
Walker, formerly Justice of the 
Colorado Supreme Court, was 
elected general counsel in that year 
and F. Burr Betts became trea- 
surer. 

In 1942 the company purchased 
an eight-story building, centrally 
located in Denver, to be occupied 
as its home office building. In 
February, 1943, it moved into the 
home office building, at the same 
time marking the 15th anniversary 
of the company, with $50,000,000 
of outstanding life insurance. By 
the end of 1944 the company’s re- 
sources had grown to $10,205,000. 
Its yearly premium income, both 
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Security Life Building, home office of the Security 
Life and Accident Company. Denver, Col. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN THE 
STATE OF COLORADO 


Growth in 20 Years 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1924 1944 

In Colorado Companies: 
Ordinary $31, 138,000 $51 , 866,00 
Group.... 9,529,000 12,453,009 
Industrial 845,00 
Total... $40,667,000 65, 164,0m 

In Companies of Other 
States: 

Ordinary $428,011,000 $761,873,0% 
bas 6,485,000 181 , 734,09 
Industrial 45,656,000 113,506,009 
Total......... $480,152,000 $1,057, 113,0m 

Totals for All Companies 

Domestic and Foreign: 
Ordinary. . $459,149,000 $813,739.00 
Group.... 16,014,000 194, 187,000 
Industrial . 45,656,000 114, 351,00 
_ i $521,819,000 $1,122,277, 
SOURCE: Spectator Insurance Year Book, Life Volumes, 

1925 and 1 

————— 








life and health and accident, had 
reached $2,230,000. Outstanding 
life insurance had increased to $60- 
841,003. It is doing a multiple line 
insurance business in 15 states. 

The Security Life and Accident 
Company operates under the Colo 
rado optional reserve deposit law 
which requires that the assets se 
curing the company’s reserves be 
deposited with the insurance de 
partment of Colorado. 


Bankers Union Life 


The Bankers Union Life began 
operating in December, 1930, when 
business of all kinds was struggling 
with the acute problems born of 4 
worldwide depression. The stock, 
$150,010 of it, had been purchasei 
by the Bankers Union Life Com- 
pany, a holding corporation. No 
promotional expense was incurred 
and the holding unit contributed 4 
number of times to the surplus a 
the insurance company. At orgati- 
zation $15,000 was contributed; it 
1981, $59,170. The following year 
$35,606 was placed by the sponsors 
into surplus and in successive years 
to 1937 amounts ranging from 
$1,990 to $31,120 were added to the 
resources of the young compaly. 
The present capital is $100,000. 

The founder of the Banker 
Union Life was C. B. McCormick 
who still directs its affairs. Mr. 
McCormick was admitted to the bar 
in 1916, but almost his entire busi 
ness career has been concerned with 
life insurance. 

The progress of the Banker 
Union in later years received it 
initial impetus, its sponsors af 
convinced, from the Gifficult time 
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attending its organization The 
company’s operations were in farm 
States where prices were low. Seri- 
ous crop failures added to the stress. 
The mortgage field, in which the 
life insurance companies have al- 
ways been leading factors, was in 
the throes of serious economic dis- 
turbance. Foreclosures were be- 
coming more numerous each day. 
Yet in the midst of this bleak out- 
lok the Bankers Union was 
launched and it has since become a 
successful life insurance company. 


Enters Other States 


In 1931 the company was au- 
thorized to operate in Nebraska, 
New Mexico and South Dakota. In 
1934 it entered Washington. Op- 
erations began in Texas the follow- 
ing year and in Idaho in 1944. 

This year the Bankers Union 
received a license from the insur- 
ance department of Nevada and its 
present plans call for entry into ad- 
ditional western States. 

On December 31, 1944 the ad- 
mitted assets of the company were 
$1,767,000 and insurance in force, 
$14,677,000. The policyholders’ sur- 
plus was $249,000. By June 30, this 
year, admitted assets had passed 
the $2,000,000 mark and insurance 
in force exceeded $17,000,000. The 
Bankers Union has a consistent rec- 
ord of high interest earnings. Its 
mortality rate is among the lowest 
among American life insurance 
companies. 

Officers of the company are C. B. 
McCormick, president; M. J. Shada, 
vice-president and actuary; I. J. 
Jessup, secretary, and L. C. Tilsley, 
treasurer. 


United American Life 


The United American Life was 
organized nine years ago on Oc- 
tober 2, 1936. In the interval be- 
tween that date and the present 
oe, the company has attained over 
$10,000,000 of insurance in force. 

The chairman of the board of the 
company, Carl A. Norgren, has 
been active in the company since 
itganization, first as president 
from 1988 to 1942, and since then 
& chairman of the board. C. E. 
Lien, president since 1942, was for- 
merly secretary, treasurer and ex- 
cutive vice-president. He served 
i several capacities at one time. 
Before Mr. Lien became associated 
With the United American Life in 
its organization days he _ repre- 
sented the Connecticut Mutual Life 
aid the Penn Mutual Life as a 
Producer. 
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A part of the official staff of the Security Life and 
Accident Company, Denver, Col. 


Other officers of the company 


are Aksel Nielsen, vice-president; 


George H. Gillen, 





vice-president 
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General 
Counsel 
Security 
L. & A. 


R. L. 
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Treasurer 
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and medical director, and Andrew 
Dyatt, secretary and treasurer. 
The company is governed by a 
board of twenty-one directors, all 
of whom are business men of Colo- 
rado and adjoining States. It is 
interesting to note that, of the 
original incorporators, ten are still 
serving as members of the board, 
and of the twenty-one directors 
elected at the first meeting follow- 
ing the licensing of the company in 
1938, fourteen are still serving on 
the board. The list of board mem- 
bers follows: Carl A. Norgren, 
chairman of board of directors, 
United American Life Insurance 
Company; president, C. A. Norgren 
Co., Denver; H. M. Balmer; mor- 
tician, Fort Collins, Colorado; Col. 
Alfred G. Brown, Brownwood, 
Texas; Andrew Dyatt, secretary- 
treasurer, United American Life 
Insurance Company, Denver; Ray- 
mond C. Erb, general manager, 
State of Colorado, Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, Denver; L. L. Finley, 
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View of Dream Lake and Hallet Peak in Colorado 


state division engineer; Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado; George H. Gil- 
len, medical director-vice-president 
of United American Life Insurance 
Company, Denver; Coloman Jonas, 
senior member, Jonas Brothers, 


furriers, Denver; Oliver C. Lester. 
the Graduate 


Dean Emeritus of 


Home office of the Bankers Union Life Insurance Company, Denver, Col. 
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University of Colorado; 
C. E. Lien, president, United 
American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Denver; A. J. Maddux, cash- 
ier, First State Bank, Alamosa, 
Colorado; Dick McCusker, presi- 
dent, Red Dot Oil Company, Den- 
ver; Lawrence E. Nelson, Colorado 


School, 





a 2 


Springs; president, Kando Oil ¢ 
Gas Co.; Aksel Nielsen, vice-presi- 
dent, United American Life Insur. 
ance Company; executive vice 
president, Title Guaranty Company, 
Denver; Elmore Petersen, Dean, 
School of Business, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado; E. |, 
Perrine, secretary, Monitor Publi- 
cations, Inc., Denver; Lt. Col. Floyd 
R. Pool, Denver; Carl Quarnberg, 
president, Tri-State Milling Co, 
Rapid City, South Dakota; Martin 
L. Thompson, president, Thompson 
Co., Inc.; vice-president, Thompson 
Lumber Co., Vermillion, South Ds- 
kota; Homer F. Torrey, general 
manager, J. C. Penney Co., Ine, 
Denver; John W. Davis, president, 
Delta County Canning Company, 
Delta, Colorado. 

The United American Life was 
organized without promotional 
stock. Its initial deposit with the 
Colorado insurance department was 
made with $100,000 of United 
States Government bonds. 


Contrast with Past 


The Colorado life insurance com- 
panies, with over $30,000,000 of 
assets accumulated for the benefit 
of their policyholders, embody a 
institution contributing _ signif- 
cantly to the general ddvancement 
of the State’s economy. The Cole 
rado companies are seasoned. They 
have demonstrated their stability 
when companies of a more hectic 
era failed to last for longer thana 
few months or years at the most. 
H. A. W. Tabor, for example, or 
ganized in 1879 the Leadville Life 
Insurance Company, with his sq 
Maxcy, a young man of twenty, # 
president. This enterprise was 
launched following an epidemic of 
pneumonia in the camp that became 
so serious that the authorities re 
sorted to midnight burials to kee 
the death rate from public notice 
Leadville was having its wildest 
boom and nothing could be allowel 
to disturb it. 

The Leadville Life Insurane 
Companion and its companion, th 
Leadville Fire Insurance Compaly, 
which Tabor merged with the Cole 
rado Fire Insurance Company aboit 
1885, have gone. All that remailt 
of many of the early mining camp 
are a few rows of roofless cabili 
now deserted and rotted. Bouldé 
Creek, Gregory Gulch, Black Hawi 
and Central City are bleak abi 
bare, their streets almost devoid @ 
life. 
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L. W. PFARRER 


Treasurer 


The mines with conifers that sang 

no more; 

And here they dug the gold and 

went away. 

Here are the empty houses, hollow 

mountains. 

Even the rats, the beeties and the 

cattle 

Are gone; the gold is gone. 

There’s nothing here 
Only the deep mines crying to be 

filled.” 

In these words George F. Willi- 
son described the passing or the era 
of H. A. W. Tabor and his life in- 
surance company. It remained for 
the Dalys, Carl Norgren, C. L. 
Lien, J. M. Campbell, W. H. Wat- 
lington, E. C. Brandenburg, C. B. 
McCormick, Charles Mehlman and 
ascore of others in a different age 
with a different concept of responsi- 
bility to establish and develop life 
insurance companies under Colo- 
rado charters on an enduring basis. 


Insurance Effect of 
New Bomb Production 


One indirect result of the Gov- 
ernmment’s program for producing 
the atomic bomb was undoubtedly 
greater sales of life insurance in 
the three states where production 
was centered. Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
for example, is now the state’s 
fifth city, with 75,000 population. 

Last year ordinary production 
in Tennessee was 16 per cent ahead 
of the 1948 total. Except for 1943, 
when a small gain was registered, 
Ordinary sales in the state had 
been falling for a number of years. 


The Treasurer, Secretary and Actuary of the Capitol Life Insurance Company 
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Actuary 





WM. F. SCHMAUSSER 


Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


President Harrison of New York Life 
Had Role in Development of Atomic Bomb 


President Harry S. Truman and 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
on Aug. 6 announced the greatest 
achievement in recorded history— 
the successful harnessing of atomic 


en rgy. 
ahis responsibility has been 
placed squarely in the hands of 


an interim committee of eight men, 


headed by Secretary of War Stim- 
son. 


Important Post 


Second only to the Secretary of 
War in shouldering this tremendous 
responsibility is George L. Harri- 
son, president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, special con- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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mous novelist, addressed a wo- 
man’s club some time ago and, 
in her talk, analyzed the desires and 
needs of women at various ages. 
“In infancy,” Miss Norris said, 
“She needs love and care. In child- 
hood, she wants fun. In the teen 
age, she wants excitement. In the 
twenties, she desires companion- 
ship. In the thirties, she wants ad- 
miration. In the forties, sympathy. 
But, in the fifties, she needs... 
cash!” 


AC “oes nove NORRIS, the fa- 


Cash Means Independence 


It’s your job—and mine—to see 
that she has that cash, the cash she 
needs, after fifty, to assure her in- 
dependence. It is the independence 
that will permit her to follow a nor- 
mal, satisfactory way of life. 

Time was when the woman past 
fifty was accepted automatically 2s 
a member of the household of rela- 
tives; “Aunt Mary” simply packed 
up and went to live with nephew 
John and his family. That practice 
is as outmoded as the dodo. Nephew 
John and his family wouldn’t wel- 
come it back and “Aunt Mary” her- 
self wants no part of it. So it’s up 
to “Aunt Mary” to do her own plan- 
ning for the future, if she expects 
to have comfort and a sense of well- 
being in her later years. And it is 
up to us in the insurance field to 
help her get it, 
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Considerable interest has been 
taken by life insurance people in an 
editorial in “Advertising Age” en- 
titled: “Women’s Future in Busi- 
ness.” The editorial quotes figures 
indicating that 68% of all women 
must expect, some time during their 
lives, to be self-supporting or have 
income from sources other than 
from their husbands. 

According to this analysis 8% of 
all women never marry. Of the 92% 
that do marry, 62% are widowed. 
Of those who are widowed 8% are 
remarried and three-fourths of 
those are rewidowed. Only 26% 
are never widowed and thus 68% 
are either unmarried or widowed 
for part of their lives. 


A Must for the Majority 


“Advertising Age” editorializes 
that women who have entered busi- 
ness and made a success of it have 
good reason for staying on the job, 
looking at their prospects from the 
coldly statistical viewpoint. Even 
more important, young women who 
are holding down positions only 
while they are waiting to get mar- 
ried might take their work more 
seriously and make a greater effort 
to accomplish more, if they realize 
that training, experience and abil- 
ity represent an asset which they 
probably will have to call upon later 
in life. 

The figures are likewise signifi- 


FIVE: 


FEMININE 
FIRSTS 


cant, according to “Advertising 
Age,” as to the larger place which 
women will occupy in business in 
the future, not only because they 
are needed but because the great 
majority eventually require the 
gainful occupations of business. 


Infancy 


But I am getting ahead of my- 
self. So let’s go back and see what 
we have to offer in each of the ages 
of woman. Let’s look the ground 
over and see how best to tap this 
relatively unexplored field. We will 
start with the baby. There are 
some present day girl babies who 
may never know their fathers, the 
death toll on the fighting fronts 
being what it is. So it falls to the 
mother to pick up where the govern- 
ment insurance left off in the pro 
tection of her daughter. We can 
not compensate for the loss of 4 
father’s affection and guidance but 
we can try to help the mother with 
her financial problems. We can 
show the young mother how t0 
handle her money. We can indoe 
trinate the rudiments of planned 
saving and spending in these young 
women. We can remind the mother 
and emphasize to her, the import 
ance of a strong body, normal re 
actions and education to the happi- 
ness of her child. If the girl baby 
of to-day is equipped with these 
essentials, she will not be hand 
capped physically or mentaily whet 
the time comes for the girl herself 
to marry and have children of her 


own. 
Childhood 


Then let’s take the case of the 
little girl whose father, being @ 
the other side of the world may né 
as yet have made her acquaintaneé, 
but who will return after the wah 
There will be many such young 
fathers coming home but meal 
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by : Mili R ye 


Field Assistant, Manhattan Life Insurance Company, New York 


while his wife must carry on in the 
capacity of both parents. The man 
on the front is engaged in a health- 
shattering, distracting job and it is 
the wife at home, who must take on 
for the time being, responsibility 
for their little girl’s present and 
future. 

The mother should be shown the 
importance of child insurance, so 
that come what may there will be 
financial resources to fall back on, 
in case she should die or become un- 
insurable. We can show the young 
mother the necessity of training 
her daughter in the principles of 
thrift, the advantages of regular 
saving so that there will be money 
available to help pay for schooling, 
or toward a college education. For 
education is a gift that will work 
to the daughter’s life-long benefit. 

Naturally, we must use our own 
judgment, our own sense of the ap- 
propriate, in deciding whether we 
are to interest the mother in insur- 
ance on her own life or interest her 
in juvenile insurance. 

The teen age girl of today will be 





harder hit than the infant. As in 
the last war, she will become the 
forgotten generation. The boys 
whom they would have married in 
normal times may not come back 
from the war, and some of them 
who do come back will be disabled 
beyond hope of becoming self-sup- 
porting, which will narrow the 
young girls’ chances to marry. 
Within a very few years these 
youngsters will be faced with the 
necessity of earning their own liv- 
ing, possibly for the rest of their 
lives. Any insurance they may own 
will be a stepping, stone towards a 
secure future. Some of these girls 
will become part of a “father and 
daughter” business combination, 
since the son or son-in-law will not 
be there and the daughter will have 
to take his place. Many a father 
will try to educate his daughter so 
that she will be able to step into the 
business and, therefore, we ought 
to sell insurance on the father’s life 
so that the daughter, in the event 
of his death, may be in a position 
financially to carry on the business. 


R. 


Selling life insurance to these 
teen-age girls is really doing mis- 
sionary work. One of the most 
cherished virtues is started early in 
life by the parent who gives his or 
her daughter a certain amount of 
money to put aside from time to 
time to pay insurance premiums. 
This savings habit will stick with 
her through her entire life. 

Also, these ’teen-age girls will 








DAINTY DYNAMO 


Hermine R. Kuhn, home office field 
assistant for the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company of New York, is 
an outstanding example of the prog- 
ress being made by women in the 
life insurance field. 

Miss Kuhn entered the life insur- 
ance business in November, 1930, 
with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York. Since then, she 
has been a consistently successful 
producer, averaging during recent 
years approximately $700,000 an- 
nually. Her highest paid-up produc- 
tion was in 1938 when she paid for 
$918,000. Even during the past year, 
while she was devoting most of her 
time to home office and agency 
work, her production reached the 
half million mark. 

At the last meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers in Detroit, Miss Kuhn who is 
a life and qualifying member of 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table and has been since the 
Round Table was founded in Bos- 
ton in 1937, was appointed chairman 
for 1945. She also has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the insurance 
press and has spoken at many com- 
pany meetings and national con- 
ventions. 

She has specialized in program- 
ming and in tax and business in- 
surance. On these subjects her com- 
ments have been used by such 
authorities as Prentice Hall. 

Because of her proven ability. the 
Manhattan Life on May 15, 1943, 
appointed Miss Kuhn as a home of- 
fice assistant, to aid _ — 
agency work, particularly con- 
nection with its plan of broadening 
its activities in the women’s market, 
and developing more extensive 
sales representation among women. 
During the time in which Miss Kuhn 
has been acting as home office field 
assistant, the volume of business 
written on the lives of women by the 
Manhattan Life’s agency force has 
increased considerably, as has its 
representation by women agents 
and brokers. 
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grow up in an environment where 
life insurance is part of the back- 
ground; and when they are, older 
they will acknowledge the impor- 
tance of: owning more insurance; 
and, if they should marry, they will 
never offer objections to their hus- 
band’s purchases of insurance be- 
cause they will know, from experi- 


ence, its advantages. They will 
have become life insurance con- 
scious. 


Just one other point I would like 
to mention with reference to in- 
fants and ’teen-age children. Some 
of the most obvious sources for 
prospect are: news items, prospects’ 
children, - policyholders’ children. 
friends’ children, grandmothers and 
grandfathers or aunts and uncles 
of means, lists of graduates, etc. 


Twenties 


For the girl in her twenties, too, 
the war has lessened her chances for 
marriage. The unmarried girl who 
has already been taught the savings 
habit and the girl who has not yet 
learned the necessity for savings 
offer an untapped market. Here 
again this girl may become part of 
a father-daughter business combi- 
nation; and, just as before, insur- 
ance should cover the possibiiity 
of the father dying and leaving the 
business to his daughter. 

The young working women all 
have the same insurance needs as 
men, and none of the possibilities 
should be overlooked. Women pros- 
pects are doing every conceivable 
kind of work and all classes are 
good prospects. Every self-support- 
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ing girl needs some sort of clean up 
insurance, and most women are 
anxious to secure some sort. of. re- 
tirement income. Many’ women 
have a younger sister or brother 
whom. they may want to help 
through school, and they may be 
interested in some sort of educa- 
tional policy. A few women may 
be faced with the necessity of pro- 
viding an income for ill or elderly 
parents, and, of course, the young 
woman in the home is another fer- 
tile field. 
Thirties 

It is a known fact that the op- 
portunity for women to marry de- 
creases 50% by the time she reaches 
the age of thirty. This, in addition 
to the fact that competition is 
keener and men are scarcer, will 
increase the divorce rate in this age 
group. Also many hasty war mar- 
riages are bound to end up in the 
divorce court. These women should 
be easily solicited on the approach 
of establishing security for them- 
selves. 

Forties 


The single women in the forties’ 
group are usually in executive po- 
sitions. This is particularly true 
today, because the younger men 
who would have stepped into their 
positions are in the armed services. 
These women have a rather large 
income available and, knowing that 
their chances for marriage within 
the next few years are small, they 
will be more than eager to set aside 
a certain portion of their income 
to provide for the future. 

Within this age group are many 





women who have married but have 
been left widows. This is true 
since statistics show that most 
women are from two to nine years 
younger than their husbands. Some 
of these women will be well pro- 
vided for either through an inheri- 
tance from their father or husband. 
However, if they expect td have 
their estate go on to their children, 
because of the double taxation, the 
only means they have to accomplish 
this would be through life insur- 
ance. There is no reason why 
women cannot be solicited with this 
same approach, even though their 
husbands are alive. 
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Fifties 

Women in their fifties are faced 
with the same situation as a great 
many of these will be widows. You 
are probably wondering just where 
you can find these women. I am 
sure that you will find news of them 
in practically every newspaper and 
in legal journals, notices of grant 
of letters testamentary. This gen- 
erally gives the name of the de 
ceased, where the death occurred, 
the amount of personal and real 
estate, the name of the attorney, 
the name and addresses of the ex 
ecutor or administrator. 'Womel 
of this group may suddenly find 
themselves faced with problems 
hitherto unknown to them and may 
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not know where to turn. Attor- 
neys and trust men take much for 
granted and a woman in this posi- 
tion, burdened with grief and 
anxiety, frequently accepts advice 
without question. A competent 
underwriter can gain her confidence 
and help her plan her action in 
many cases better than a trust offi- 
cer or attorney because we are con- 
stantly planning estates for our 
policyholders and prospects. Then, 
too, the members of the family, the 
children, etc., will naturally become 
sources for additional insurance 
sales. Many times we read in the 
papers about the sale of real es- 
tate—and it is often that a woman 
is one of the principals. If she is 
the purchaser she may need mort- 
gage insurance—sometimes her en- 
tire investment program has to be 
revised. However, she may be the 
seller, then of course she has an 
investment problem—which may be 
solved through life insurance or 
annuities. Many members of cor- 
porations who are stockholders 
have within the past few years 
transferred some of their stocks to 
their wives—under the gift exemp- 
tion—on account of the large in- 
heritance tax problems which their 
(If the 
wife passes away, there will be a 
tax problem as well as the problem 
of last expenses.) Then, too, there 
are women who have become part- 
ners in business because of the 
death of their husbands, brothers 
or fathers and these women are un- 
usually good prospects. There are 
also women attorneys and certified 
public accountants who should make 
excellent prospects, not only from 
the point of view of their own in- 
surance, but considering also the 
fact that they handle the accounts 








of other women. If properly han- 
dled, these women can become an 
endless chain method of pros- 
pecting. 

Strange as it may seem, there are 
many men underwriters who are 
afraid to solicit women because 
they feel that they cannot sell 
them. Perhaps these men do not 
know that 30-38% of the applica- 
tions, or one-third of all applica- 
tions submitted, are written on 
women. Are you getting your 
share? 

Just a few pointers which mizht 
be advisable when approaching 
women. Be sure to say “Retire- 
ment” and not “Old Age” when talk- 
ing about the income advantages. 
Beware of over-involved figures and 
technical terms; she usually wants 
to know just what she gets and 
what she pays. Many women are 
touchy about medical examinations 
and it is much wiser to arrange for 
an examination privately ... in 
their own homes. It is always ad- 
visable to get their confidence be- 
fore asking personal questions. It 
is also advantageous to suggest a 
contract which is flexible since 
women have a famous “fear of 
loss.” One of the most important 
pointers to remember is the tragedy 





of high-pressure salesmanship. 
Women demand courtesy and highly 
resent high-pressure tactics of any 
kind. Of course it is a good idea 
to let them do most of the talking, 
not too far from the subject, but 
do be a good listener. Often, much 
to your surprise, you will find that 
they have sold themselves. It is 
quite important to chodge the right 
plan; one which will offer full cov- 
erage—but don’t oversell. All these 
suggestions will pay high dividends 
because “women talk.” They will 
tell their friends about your man- 
ner and approach and service. 

As the months of this war go on 
and the need for women working 
continues, I know that everyone 
present today will realize what an 
opportunity it is to explore this un- 
tapped market and at the same 
time serve your country by help- 
ing to preserve the peace of mind 
of the women of our country. 

And so we have made a swift sur- 
vey of the ages of women that 
Kathleen Norris described with 
such keen insight. If insurance 


cannot provide the love, the com- 
panionship, the admiration, it can 
and does provide a powerful and 
ever-soothing substitute — it can 
and will provide the cash. 
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T must be remembered that 
employee-benefit plans had their 
principal growth in other than 
normal times, that this growth was 
rapid, in some cases unnatural, and 
in certain instances prompted by 
selfish rather than altruistic or 
sound business motives. 

The rapidity of their growth in 
the last few years, and the unprece- 
dented world situation prevailing 
in this period, have caused much 
confused thinking and much uncer- 
tainty on the part of the purchaser, 
the underwriter and the institu- 
tion of life insurance concerning 
the proper procedure to be fol- 
lowed. 


Sober Reflections 


The initial wave of enthusiasm 
—concerning the opportunities for 
additional business from this 
source—has in most instances 
given way to sober reflections re- 
garding the significance of the 
movement from the standpoint of 
the purchaser, and the ultimate ef- 
fect that it must have upon the un- 
derwriter and the underwriting 
insurance company. 

The whole area of such em- 
ployee-benefit plans, utilizing the 
services of the institution of life 
insurance, includes group annui- 
ties, individual policy plans and 
group-permanent plans. In each 
of these broad divisions certain 
tendencies appear, and from the re- 
lation of all of them to the princi- 
pal idea of employee-benefits, cer- 


tain over-all observations may 
perhaps be drawn. 
Group Annuities 


The first group annuity was writ- 
ten in 1924, having been purchased 
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by the Westclox Company. From 
1924 through 1939 in the eight 
companies, which do the bulk of 
the group annuity business, a total 
of 854 such contracts were placed 
in force. The premium on these 
854 contracts in the year 1939 was 
$93,680,000. 

At the end of 1940, 992 con- 
tracts were in force. 

At the end of 1941, 1200 of such 
contracts were in force. 

At the end of 1942, 1307; in 
1943, 1431, and at the end of 1944, 
1623. 

Almost as many were adopted in 
the last five years as were adopted 
in the 15 years preceding that 
time; and let us not forget that in 
that 15-year period there were 
some very prosperous times. 

Significantly, the premium for 
the contracts in force at the end 
of 1944 totalled $278,280,000 ... 
just about three times the pre- 
mium for less than twice the plans 
in force at the end of 1939. Clearly 
a greater number of larger cor- 
porations are adopting these plans. 


In the last five years, there has 
been no marked trend in so far as 
changes in the group annuity con- 
tracts are concerned. Treasury 
department regulations should tend 
towards making these contracts 
more and more standard. 


Present Trend 


In so far as purchase goes, there 
is a distinct trend toward non 
contributory plans. The contribu- 
tory plans are still in the majority, 
but the trend is in the other direc 
tion. It is felt by some that this 
trend may change when employers 
are less able to pay because of re 
duced profits or less willing to pay 
because corporate taxes are less 
severe. 

On the other hand, there is 4 
distinct feeling by many that the 
contributory plan will be more and 
more difficult for corporations t0 
adopt, because there are already 90 
many deductions from the weekly 
pay check of the worker. Formerly 
90% of all plans were contributory. 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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icies in Force of 28 Life Companies 
(1924-1943), p. 30 

Total Life Insurance Income (1943), How 
Used, p. 15 

Terminations by Lapse to Mean Policies 
in Force of 28 Life Companies (1924- 
1943), p. 30 

Fire Losses, Trend of. 1910-1950, p. 5 

7. S. Government Obligations, 1939-1943, 


p. 4 
We, The People (1937-1943), p. 20 
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Comparative Reports of Life Insurance Companies 
for First Six Months of 1945 and 1944 





Surplus to 
Policyholders 
(Including 
Capital 
Stock) 





1,139,672 
891,260 
*20,153,727 
*18,719,662 
1,536,398 
1,230,299 
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Mutual Benefit Life... . 
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Madison, Wisc. 
National Life. 
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Dallas, Texas 
United Life & Accident......... 
d, N. H. 
Volunteer State Life 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


a 
Hi 


1,761,861 





** Estimated. 

* Includes $3,000,000 reserve for fluctuations and other conti es. 
Saleen neue bony oot _ 

b After payment of $750,000 under mutualization pian. 

c Excluding Group Accident and Health. 
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IF prevailing attitudes of organ- 
ied labor toward management are 
not swiftly and radically reversed, 
the resulting damage to business 
will exact a high price from labor 
and the balance of the American 
public, asserted Leo Wolman, pro- 
fessor of economics at Columbia 
University and a member of the re- 
search staff of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, addressing 
the recent fifth annual seminar on 
“Current Economic and Social 
Trends,” at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City, under 
sponsorship of the New York 
Chdpter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. 

“The underlying issues of our 
labor problems after the war can 
be solved only by establishing a 
more harmonious relation between 
employers and labor than we now 
have,” Dr. Wolman said, “and by 
persuading organized labor to be- 
come a party to and not to block 
the unavoidable adjustments which 
the end of the war will put upon 
us.” 


13,000,000 Strong 


Citing specific issues such as 
wage levels, reconyersion necessi- 
ties, social security changes, labor 
encroachment into management, 
Dr. Wolman continued: 

“The vital fact about labor rela- 
tions in American industry after 
the war is that they will be organ- 
ized. Prevailing relations between 
employers and employees will be 
carried on by national unions. This 
will be the situation in the major- 
ity of our industries. The labor 
movement after the war may not 
retain the 13 million members it 
has today. But it will be firmly es- 
tablished in the major economic 
enterprises of the country. Its pol- 
ities, where they do not dominate, 
will strongly influence decisions as 
to labor and economic issues in 
business and in government. 


Novel Situation 


“This condition is altogether 
novel in American history. Its 
existence means that we ought to 
be planning now for the problems 
Which the widespread unionization 
of industry inevitably creates. The 
labor policies and labor trends of 
the last decade, pre-war and war, 
Will, unless they are diverted or 


DOMINANT 


The problems of competitive business 


which the policies of organized labor will 


engender are discussed by Leo Wolman, noted expert 


modified, have a profound effect on 
the operation of competitive busi- 
ness. If it is to competitive enter- 
prise and its related institutions 
that we will look after the war for 
prosperity, economic expansion and 
rising standards of living, then we 
should turn our attention at once 
to the problems of competitive bus- 
iness which the policies of organ- 
ized labor engender. 


After the War... 


“The first, and most pressing, of 
these problems, is the cost of. doing 
business after the war. Modern 
wars raise costs and distort them. 
These consequences are due to the 
urgency with which war decisions 
necessarily are made and to the 


ease with which governments raise 
and spend money. The result is a 
great rise in cost, no matter how 
effective anti-inflationary and stab- 
ilization measures are, and the de- 
velopment of great disproportions 
within the economic system. When 
the war is over, these developments 
must be attended to, the sooner the 
better. 

Employees displaced from war 
industries must be found ‘jobs in 
new places and in new occupations 
at radically different standards of 
work and wages. The five million 
employees, more or less, displaced 
from manufacturing industries 
must be absorbed in the economic 
system, under conditions which en- 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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tion became public that the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers 
and the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau were considering a 
merger or the formation of a new 
organization which would embody 
the efforts of both. Chairman of 
the Life Agency Officers is Grant L. 
Hill, agency head of Northwestern 
Mutual Life at Milwaukee. Chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Bureau is F. Hobart Haviland, pro- 
duction vice-president of Connecti- 
cut General Life at Hartford. Man- 
ager of the Bureau is John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr. 

The affiliation of interests be- 
tween the Life Agency Officers and 
the Research Bureau has always 
been close. For many years the 
two organizations have held their 
annual meetings during the same 
week in Chicago. Furthermore, the 
Life Agency Officers has always 
been closely identified, in member- 
ship at least, with the American 
Life Convention. It will be re- 
called that for a time there was 
talk of joining the American Life 
Convention with the Life Insurance 
Association of America but that 
final decision was to have the two 
function as separate organizations 
at the present time. 

Amalgamation of the Life 
Agency Officers and the Research 
Bureau has been under discussion 


N the past month ‘the infornia- 


























for some time and finally a joint 
committee was named to go further 
into the matter. At the first meet- 
ing of that committee there were 
present, in addition to Mr. Hill and 
Mr. Haviland, the following: F. L. 
Barnes, Ohio State; A. L. Dern, 
Lincoln National; W. F. Hansel- 
man, Union Central; J. C. Higdon, 
Business Men’s; J. Roger Hull, 
Mutual Life of N. Y.; R. E. Irish, 
Union Mutual; C. J. North, Metro- 
politan Life; J. G. Parker, Im- 
perial Life; and E. B. Stevenson, 
National Life & Accident. 

Following the original meeting 
and in a letter to the companies, 
Chairmen Hill and Haviland issued 
this statement: 

“At this meeting it was agreed 
unanimously by the members of the 
joint committee that there were 
constructive possibilities in such a 
merger; that it would make possible 
a materially stronger organization 
of agency executives; that it would 
eliminate confusion and overlap- 
ping in regard to the activities of 
our two present organizations; but 
most of all it would give the agency 












































~— hyphen smith. 


Ld ’ . . - . . 
Of course there's a saving in premiums if you insure all 
nine lives under one policy." 
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executives of the United States ani 
Canada an opportunity to accom 
plish for the good of the busines 
more than has been possible unde 
the present dual plan of operation. 

“Accordingly, a small working 
committee ofs agency executive 
representing both bodies is mee 
ing during the summer and eary 
fall for the purpose of studying 
the possibilities of such an organi 
zation. Following their delibere 
tions, it is hoped that a proposd 
may be presented by them to th 
executive committee of the Associt 
tion of Life Agency Officers and the 
directorate of the Research Bureal 
as early in the fall as possible 
Should the plan be acceptable t 
these bodies it would then be sub 
mitted to the entire membership @ 
the Association and the Bureau for 
their judgment.” 

The Life Insurance Companies 
in America, acting for policyholé 
ers and the public in general, @ 
July 30 inagurated the third pha 
of their joint advertising prograll 
which began in August of 1943 t 
support the national effort at pre 
venting inflation of prices. Th 
campaign is conducted by the It 
stitute of Life Insurance unédé 
supervision of the policy committe 
of that body which is headed 
George L. Harrison, president @ 
New York Life, as chairman. P 
dent of the Institute is Holgar ? 
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. . IN REVIEW 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


Johnson. Continued emphasis will 
be placed on prudence in spending 
and on putting as much money as 
possible into war bonds, life insur- 
ance and savings accounts. 

More than 100 life insurance 
companies, including companies in 


‘fall parts of the country and Cana- 


dian companies doing business in 
the United States, will cooperate in 
the program for the third succes- 
sive year. Recognition of the ac- 
tive support given the program by 
the life insurance agents of the 
country will be given in the ad- 
vertisements which will continue to 
appear over the signature “Life In- 
surance Companies in America and 
their agents—to cooperate with our 
government in preserving the finan- 
tial health of the nation.” 

“The original objective of the 
campaign, the prevention of run- 


away prices, is as important today 
as ever,” Mr. Johnson said. “In 
recognition of this fact and of the 


need of continuing to inform the 
American people what they can do 
to help prevent inflationary price 
rises, the program is being ex- 
tended. The public service char- 
acter of the program has brought 
to the business great good will and 
recognition of its good citizenship.” 

While adhering to the basic 


theme established in the previous 
campaigns, the third phase of the 
Program will use a new copy ap- 


peal that will stress the urgency of 
action now in building backlogs of 
savings and conserving what has 
already been saved. “For Millions 
of Americans 1945 is the Year of 
Decision” is the headline of the 
opening advertisement in the new 
series. 


Life Underwriters 


Shattering all previous member- 
ship records, the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters closed its 
1944-45 fiscal year with a total paid 
membership of 37,028, represent- 
ing a net gain of 4615 over the 
previous year, according to William 


H. Andrews, Jr., president. The 
goal of 40,000 remains. 
All of the Association’s nine 


membership districts, including 39 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia and Hawaii, showed increases 
in membership on June 30. Some 
262 local associations were ahead of 
1944 and 19 others were even at 
the close of the fiscal year. 

Thirty-five new associations were 
created during the year, thus rais- 
ing the total number of units of the 
National Association to 423, an- 
other all-time high, stated Mr. 
Andrews. 


CHESTER 
oO. 
FISCHER 





Twenty local associations doubled 
their previous year’s membership 
and 42 associations showed an in- 
crease of more than 50 per cent. 

The 10 leading states from the 
angle of total membership are New 
York (3867), Pennsylvania (3618), 
Illinois (2842), California (2281), 
Ohio (2231), Texas (1813), Indi- 
ana (1484), Massachusetts (1338), 
Michigan (1140) and Missouri 
(1056). 

From the viewpoint:of. the num- 
ber of local units within each 
state, the top 10 states are as fol- 
lows, Pennsylvania (30), Texas 
(24), Illinois (23), New York (22), 
Ohio (21), Indiana (18), North 
Carolina (16), California (14), 
Iowa (14), and Michigan (14). 

In announcing the results of the 
1945 membership effort, Mr. An- 
drews praised the work of the 
riational, state and local member- 
ship committees. He stated that 
the closing figure of 37,028 does not 
include several thousand members 
who are serving their country in 
the armed forces. 


Chamber of Commerce 


The United States Chamber of 
Commerce, of which Erie A. Johns- 
ton is president, has named $3 lead- 
ing insurance executives to serve 
on its insurance department com- 
mittee for 1945-46. General man- 


ager of the Chamber is Ralph Brad- 
ford. 

Heading the insurance committee 
is Chester O. Fischer, vice-presi- 
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dent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, as chairman and Carl N. 
Jacobs, president of Hardware 
Mutual Casualty at Stevens Point, 
Wis., as vice-chairman. Both men 
are directors of the Chamber. 

The insurance department com- 
mittee is the only committee of its 
kind at the national level which 
represents all types of insurance. 
It operates in the interests of in- 
surance associations, companies, 
producers and policyholders as rep- 
resented in the membership of the 
Chamber. It also plays a prominent 
part in issues affecting insurance 
business of all kinds. The insur- 
ance committee will have three sub- 
sections dealing with aviation in- 
surance, marine insurance, and 
accident and health insurance. 


Life Insurance Members 


The life insurance personnel of 
the Chamber’s insurance commit- 
tee is composed of Chairman 
Fischer and the following: Paul F. 
Clark, president of John Hancock 
Mutual; Fred Conklin, president of 
Provident Life of Bismarck; Lee J. 
Dougherty, vice-president of Occi- 
dental Life; William J. Graham, 
vice-president of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Walter W. 
Head, president of General Ameri- 
can Life; Frederick W. Hubbell, 
president of Equitable Life of 
Iowa; Francis V. Keesling, presi- 
dent of West Coast Life; Laurence 
F. Lee, president of Peninsular 
Life; James L. Madden, second 
vice-president, Metropolitan Life; 
John A. Stevenson, president of 
Penn Mutual Life; and Frazar B. 





JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President of Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia 
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New Chairman and President 
For Travelers at Hartfo 


The Travelers Companies of 
Hartford have elected Francis W 
Cole as chairman of the board and 
Jesse W. Randall as president fol- 
lowing the death of the late L. Ed- 
mund Zacher. Formerly the duties 
of both these offices were per- 
formed by one person. At the same 
meeting Gladden W. Baker was 
elected to the vacancy on the board 
of directors. Chairman Cole has 
been vice-president and counsel of 
all four companies in the Travelers 
Group. Mr. Randall has been vice- 
president in charge of compensa- 
tion, liability and automobile busi- 
ness. Mr. Baker is vice-president 
and treasurer. 

Chairman Cole has been with the 
Travelers since 1937 when he was 
made general counsel. A month 
later he became a member of the 
board and became vice-president 
and general counsel in 1941. 

President Randall has been with 
the Travelers Group since 1905. He 
was in the field until 1915 and then, 
in 1917, became assistant secretary 
of the compensation and liability 
department. In 1934 he was made 
vice-president of the Travelers In- 








JESSE W. RANDALL 


President of Travelers Companies 


in Hartford 


surance Company and in Januar 
of 1935 he was also vice-president 
of the Travelers Indemnity. k 
became a director of all for 
Travelers Companies in 1944. 








Wilde, president of Connecticut 
General Life. 


Quality Awards 


For the first time, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
and the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau will this year make 
awards to agents based on quality 
service. The National Quality 
Awards will be to members of the 
NALU who meet specific require- 
ments. 

Purpose is to recognize agents 
who are working according to the 
highest ethical standards in the 
business. They will be based on 
quality of service; on safeguarding 
the interests of clients; on stand- 
ards of competence and study; on 
action as citizens of communities; 
and on conduct which tends to en- 
hance the prestige of life insurance 
production men. 

Persistency records will be such 
that 90 per cent by number or by 
amount (whichever is higher) of 
ordinary life business of the last 
two years is still in force on Dec. 
31 preceding the year of the award. 
Paid business in each of the two 


years must be not less than $150; 
000 on at least 15 lives. Credit wil 
be given for industrial production, 
but at least $100,000 of the amount 
must be ordinary or monthly debi 
ordinary in each of the two yean 
Group insurance and annuities ar 
excepted. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Milwauke 
has elected Howard J. Tobin # 
vice-president in charge of mort 
gage loans succeeding Howard D 
Thomas who retired under the com 
pany’s retirement plan. At the sam 
time, Joseph N. Lochemes, superit- 
tendent of new business issues, wa 
made an officer with the title of é 
rector of underwriting. Charles 
R. Hooley and Paul K. Frazer have 
been made assistant directors @ 
underwriting. 

The Colonial Life Insurant 
Company of Jersey City, N. J., ha 
promoted James G. Bruce to be se 
retary of the organization. He we 
formerly actuary of the compalj 
and will continue his actuarid 
work. Secretary Bruce began will 
the Prudential in 1928 after gradt 
ation from Syracuse University: 
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He joined Colonial Life in 1939 as 
assistant actuary and became actu- 
ary in March of 1942. In January 
of 1943 he entered the Navy and 
as lieutenant, senior grade, he was 
fighter director officer on the car- 
rier “Cabot.” He was recently re- 
leased from Navy service. 

The Union Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Portland, Me., 
has made Leslie R. Lunoe its gen- 
eral agent at Chicago where he will 
also act as regional manager for 
linois, Indiana and Michigan. 
Harlan L. Knight is superintendent 
of agents for Union Mutual Life. 

General Agent Lunoe has had 30 
years’ experience in the business 
since he began with Connecticut 
Mutual. He later joined Mutual 
Trust Life of Chicago where he was 
gate and regional manager and 
later superintendent of agencies. 
He subsequently was manager of 
the New England Department and 
then organized and developed the 
Mutual Trust agency in New York 
City, where he was head of the 
anies§ eastern department. 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America at Newark has 
nuang made John S. Skelly assistant sec- 
sident§ retary. He has been a supervisor 
. Ke} of ordinary agencies since Febru- 
fow§ ary of 1943 and has been with the 
Prudential since September of 1928 
when he became home office repre- 
____§ sentative in the group department. 
He has had general supervision of 
eastern and southern groups for 
$154; the company’s ordinary agencies. 
it will He graduated from University of 
ction} Pennsylvania in 1921 and during 
mouti§ the First World War he served as 
debiff 2 lieutenant of artillery, and as 
yeams aerial observer in the 50th U. S. 
S$ af Aerial Squadron. 















| Life Business Results 


— New life insurance for the first 


all six months of this yéar was 3.8 per 
rd D cent greater than for the cor- 

responding period of 1944, accord- 
ing to a statement forwarded by 
peri the Life Insurance Association of 
= America to the United States De- 
of dé partment of Commerce. For the 
rail half year, ordinary insurance 
ha showed an increase of 12.2 per 


» COM 


cent; industrial insurance a de- 
crease of 6/10 of 1 per cent; and 
group insurance a decrease of 29.0 


rs of 


a Per cent. For June, the total for 
m oa the three classes was 1.1 per cent 


less than for June of last year. 
The statement aggregates the 
new paid-for business—not includ- 
Ing revivals or increases—of 39 
val United States companies having 
68 per cent of the total new paid- 











for life insurance in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 
The new business of the 39 com- 
panies for the first six months of 
this year was  $4,934,734,000 
against $4,755,117,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1944—an in- 
crease of 3.8 per cent. Now ordi- 
nary insurance was $3,635,243,000 
against $3,239,854,000—an increase 
of 12.2 per cent. Industrial insur- 
ance was $781,471,000 against 
$785,855,000—a decrease of 6/10 
of 1 per cent. Group insurance 
was $518,020,000 against $729,- 


408,000—a decrease of 29.0 per 
cent. 

The new business of the 39 com- 
panies was $833,406,000 for June, 
against $842,991,000 for June of 
last year—a decrease of 1.1 per 
cent. Ordinary insurance was 
$604,378,000 against $592,133,000 
—an increase of 2.1 per cent. In- 
dustrial insurance was $120,720,- 


' 000 against $125,183,000 — a de- 


crease of 3.6 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $108,308,000 against 
$125,675,000—a decrease of 13.8 
per cent. 
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Do You Kuow 


Why Brokers and Surplus Writers Recommend The Berkshire ? 





ONE REASON — the wide variety and broad diversity of the - 
policy contracts —adult and juvenile —issued by the Berkshire makes 
it an easy task to meet fully and satisfactorily the most exacting 
needs and requirements of both policyowners and beneficiaries. 


PROOF OF THIS STATEMENT can be readily found in the Refer- 
ence File—letter size—which outlines all the facilities and services 
made available by the Berkshire to Brokers and Surplus Writers. 


A copy of this Reference File will be gladly furnished you upon 
request, without obligation. Simply phone, write—or better yet— 
drop in to see our nearest general agent. 


Berkshire 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
MASSACHUSETTS 


IF YOU ARE A FULL TIME AGENT OF ANY COMPANY, WE SOLICIT YOUR SURPLUS BUSINESS ONLY. 
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Prominent Physicians Named on Council of 


Life Insurance Medical Research Fund 


Eight nationally prominent medi- 
cal men have accepted membership 
on the advisory council of the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund, 
according to M. Albert Linton, 
chairman of the joint committee of 
the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America, which undertook the or- 
ganization of this research project. 

“The eight men named to the 
council bring to the Fund a broad 
research background, all of them 
being research specialists and the 
group as a whole representing 
many sections of the country, as 
well as most divisions of medicine,” 
Mr. Linton said. “The council will 
have the final word in recommend- 
ing the specific research undertak- 
ings to be aided by the Fund, 
which is to support existing re- 
search rather than to establish new 
research centers. It will also de- 
termine the selection of the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Asso- 
ciates, the medical graduates who 
will be financed for specialized re- 
search ‘work. At the outset, the 
funds will be devoted to research 
on diseases of the heart and arter- 
ies, which have become the major 
cause of death in the United States 
and on which relatively little re- 
search has yet been done.” 

Members of the advisory council 
include: , 

Dr. Francis G. Blake, dean of 
Yale University Medical School and 
a member of the Yale faculty since 
1921. Formerly with the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and a past presi- 
dent of the Society of Clinical In- 
vestigation, Dr. Blake’s special in- 
terest is internal medicine. 

Dr. Ernest W. Goodpasture, pro- 
fessor of pathology at Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. For- 
merly with the Harvard University 
Medical School and Johns Hopkins, 
he is also director of the Singer 
Memorial Research Laboratory at 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Albert Baird Hastings, 
Hamilton Kuhn professor at Har- 
vard since 1935 and, prior to hat, 
chemist of the U. S. Public Héalth 
Service, 1917-21; Rockefeller In- 
stitute, 1921-26;.and University of 
Chicago, 1926-35. Active in exten- 
sive research work, Dr. Hastings. 
has specialized in physiology and 
biochemistry. 

Dr. Eugene M. Landis, George 
Higginson professor of physiology 
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at Harvard Medical School since 
1943 and formerly on the faculty of 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
the University of Virginia. A past 
president of the Society of Clinical 
Investigation, Dr. Landis has en- 
gaged in many special studies in 
the physiology of circulation and 
vascular diseases. 

Dr. Robert F. Loeb, professor of 
medicine at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Loeb has served as 
associate attending physician at 
Presbyterian Hospital and, for 
several years, as associate medical 
director of the Neurological Insti- 
tute; also as chairman of a special 
committee engaged in studies on 
blood substitutes for the National 
Research Council. 

Dr. C. N. H. Long, Sterling pro- 
fessor at Yale since 1938, where he 
has been chairman of his depart- 
ment since 1936. Formerly on the 
faculty of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and McGill University, he 
received his early medical training 
in England and Canada. His special 
interests are biochemistry and 
physiology. 

Dr. Seeley G. Mudd, dean of the 
School of Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, whose 
special interest has been internal 
medicine. He has been active in 
the work of the American Board 
of Internal Medicine, the American 
College of Physicians, and the 


North 


Society of 


Radiological 
America. 

Dr. C. J. Watson, professor and 
department head at the University 
of Minnesota. He is a past presi. 
dent of the Minnesota Society of 
Internal Medicine and also of the 
Minnesota Pathological Society. 

This advisory council was nom. 
inated to the Life Insurance Medj- 
cal Research Fund by a committee 
of’ four outstanding medical meg 
headed by Dr. Alan Gregg, Diree. 
tor, the Medical Sciences, Rocke 
feller Foundation, and including: 
Dr. Francis G. Blake, Dean, Yale 
Medical School; Dr. Alfred N, 
Richards, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Dr. Lewis H. Weed, 
Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine. 

The fund is completing its or- 
ganizational work and expects to 
be ready to give consideration to 
research grants before the end of 
the year. The two medical dire. 
tors’ organizations of the life in- 
surance business, representing the 
medical directors of companies in 
both the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America, will each name two 
members to act in an advisory 
capacity to the council and the 
Fund Committee. 

“We are greatly encouraged by 
the fine response since the initial 
announcement of organization of 
the Fund,” Mr. Linton said for the 
committee, “and look forward with 
enthusiasm to the development of 
the program for the benefit of 
policyholders, the public and life 
insurance generally.” 


Extreme Contrasts Noted in Mortality 
Record for First Six Months of 1945 


The mortality record for the first 
six months of 1945 presents ex- 
treme contrasts. The death rate 
from’ ememy action is four times 
as high as in the first half of 1944, 
and. 11% times as high as in 1943, 
according to the statisticians of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company who base their observa- 
tion on the records. of the com- 
pany’s industrial policyholders. 

But. the death rate from all 
causes, exclusive of war deaths, is 
5.4. per cent below the figure for 
the first half of 1944, and was 
lower than for the corresponding 
period of any previous year, ex- 
cept the record health year of 


~1942. Eight diseases declined to 


new lows among these _ insured. 
These are measles, scarlet fever, it- 
fluenza, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, appendicitis, and diseases 
incidental to childbearing. 
Discussing the continued rise it 
war deaths, the statisticians say: 
“For the year 1944 as a whole, the 
rate for deaths from enemy actiom, 
based on claims paid during that 
period, was 68.3 per 100,000. I 
the first three months of 1945 the 
rate was 123.2, and in the second 
three-month period, 134.9, giving 
an average rate for the first half 
of 1945 of 129.2 per 100,000. This 
is four times the figure for the first 
half of 1944, and 1114 times that 
for 1943, our second year of wat. 
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When war deaths are included 
m the death rates, the rate for 
white males was up 25 per cent 
in the first half of 1945 as com- 
pared with the same part of 1944, 
the increase being limited to men 
of military age. 

“The greatest increase—145 per 
cent,” the statisticians point out, 
“was recorded for the age group 20 
to 24, where the peak of the mor- 
tality from war deaths occurs. But 
for men above and below military 
age, and for females at every age 
period, the 1945 rates are lower 
than those of 1944.” 

“In the general reduction of 
mortality for the first half of the 
year, influenza and pneumonia have 
had an important part,” the statis- 
ticians say. “The death rate was 
87.5 per 100,000, or only about one- 
third that for the like months of 
the five-year period immediately 
preceding the widespread use of 
serum and chemotherapy.” 

Tuberculosis mortality, another 

important factor in the general 
mortality situation for the half 
year, dropped to 38.7 per 100,000, 
10.4 per cent below the 1944 figure. 
“This marked improvement is of 
particular significance,” the statis- 
ticians point out, “inasmuch as 
mortality from tuberculosis usually 
is affected adversely by war condi- 
tions.” 
Mortality from diseases of the 
heart, kidneys, and arteries dropped 
3.4 per cent as compared with the 
first half of 1944. Among these dis- 
eases, the largest decline—6.8 per 
cent—was made in the case of 
chronic diseases from the heart. 
Outstanding improvement also oc- 
curred in mortality from diabetes. 
Suicides dropped to a new low, 
while small increases were shown 
for homicides and accidents. 


July Big Month For 
Equitable of Iowa 


The Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa reports $5,745,- 
648 of paid life insurance in July, 
the largest July life insurance pro- 
duction since 1927, and a gain of 
$1,266,992, or 28 per cent over 
July, 1944, 

The company’s life insurance 
Writings of the first seven months 
of the year totaled $39,727,960. In- 
surance in force increased by $3,- 
936,428 in July, which raised the 
company’s in force total to $720,- 
819,546, an all-time high. 





Provident Mutual Sets 
Six Months Records 


Ledger assets of Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia increased to $481,990,- 
000 as of June 30, the company re- 
port indicates. This figure repre- 
sents a gain of $16,764,000 during 
the first six months of 1945. In- 
cluded in the company’s outstand- 
ing investments are $177,592,000 
United States government bonds, 
representing an increase of $21,- 


100,000 since the first of the year. 

Insurance in force increased dur- 
ing the six months’ period by $19,- 
633,000 to $1,108,803,000, while net 
voluntary terminations (lapses, sur- 
renders, etc.) dropped to $5,776,000 
or one-half of one per cent of in- 
surance in force. 

New paid-for life insurance ag- 
gregating $37,332,000 for the six 
months’ period represents an aver- 
age policy of $5,997—the highest 
in the company’s history for any 
corresponding period. 





Free Enterprise 


A knack for finding prospects and turning 


them into policy owners will net profitable 


returns today . . . especially with a company 


that stresses growth. 
brighter. 


The future never looked 


Shenandoah Life offers a complete line of 
policies. Agents’ contracts are fair, with liberal 


first year and renewal commissions. Friendly 


home office service, plus highly efficient field 


cooperation; group insurance for agents at 


compahy expense. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Opportunities in Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and 


Mississippi. 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Captain Gerald A. Eubank, Navy coordinator for 
war bonds, has been made fiscal director for the Navy 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. In civil life he is 
manager at 40 Wall Street, New York City, for Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America at Newark. At 
the same time he changed his duties, he was prometed 
to the rank of commodore and now has supervision over 
the Navy accounting group, finance group and other 
divisions of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. He 
has been cited for his work in behalf of the Navy war 
bond campaign as noted in The Spectator at the time. 

* a * 


The insurance department at Butler University in 
Indianapolis has been given a donation of $1,000 as 
a bequest in honor of Lt. Frederick H. Striby, killed 
in action in Normandy in July of 1944. The bequest 
was made by the Insurance Research & Review Service 
with which Lt. Striby was employed as manager of 
the New York office when he entered the service. 

* ~ * 

The Treasury Insurance Legion of Massachusetts 
made more than 62,000 sales of E, F and G war bonds 
for a total of some $19,000,000. The organization is 
composed of about 15,000 home office and branch office 
employees of life, fire and casualty companies and is 
headed by George Willard Smith, president of New 
England Mutual Life. Sales exceeded by about 40 per 


cent the quota which was set for the Seventh War@ 


Loan drive. 
* * * 

The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada at 
Montreal has subscribed to $60,000,000 of United 
States bonds in the Seventh War Loan. This sum is 
more than one year’s full income of the company from 
its business in the United States, according to Presi- 
dent Arthur B. Wood, who is also managing director 
of the organization. Holdings of the company in 
United States government bonds are now over 
$265,000,000. 

* * * 

The American United Life Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis, by purchasing $10,525,000 in bonds, 
topped all Indiana corporations in buying for the Sev- 
enth War Loan. By so doing it became the possessor 
of an Ernie Pyle manuscript offered by the Indian- 
apolis Times. Presentation of the manuscript was at 
Loew’s Theater, Indianapolis, in connection with the 
world premiere of the film “G. I. Joe,” which is based 
on the life of Pyle and his experiences as war cor- 
respondent. The company plans to: offer the manu- 
script to Indiana University, which is the home of the 
Ernie Pyle Memorial. 
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A. N. Kemp, who has been on leave of absence from 
his post as chairman of the board of Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at Los Angeles since Apri 
of 1942, has returned to his civilian job. For mor 
than three years Mr. Kemp served as president of 
American Airlines during the crucial period and the 
end of the war in Europe. He took the assignmen 
in the first place in response to military requisition, 
With the Pacific Mutual, he will act only in an advisory 
capacity and continues as chairman of the board but 
without executive responsibilities. These will be dis 
charged, as heretofore, by the president. 


COMPANIES 


The Occidental Life Insurance Company of Le 
Angeles has made a number of changes in duties within 
its executive body. Earl M. MacRae, associate actuary, 
is manager of the life underwriting department in 
place of P. L. Davies, who is now on sick leave. He 
continues as chairman of the risks committee and has 
been appointed a member of the operating committee. 
J. P. Dandy, recently elected associate actuary, wil 
assume general actuarial duties of the department for- 
merly performed by Mr. MacRae. Activities of the 
pension trust division formerly headed by Mr. Dandy 
are largely taken over by G. Frank Waites, assistant 
actuary. Pension Trust Supervisor Joseph Schwart 
continues in charge of sales activities for the depart 


ment. 
* * * 


The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company df 
Portland, Me., has inaugurated a series of sales trail- 
ing programs for newly-recruited field representatives 
who have been associated with the company for a 
least six months and who have, during that time, pro 
duced a qualifying amount of new paid business. The 
first meeting included the election of T. J. Richards, 
Waterville, as president; James D. Haber, Pittsburgh 
as vice-president; and Alice M. Patterson, Buffalo, a 
secretary of the 1945 class. 


+ oa 


Harry Lynn Pierson, president of the Detroit Har 
vester Co., Detroit; Theodore G. Montague, president 
of The Borden Company, New York City, and Charles 
J. Whipple, president of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Co., Chicago, were elected to the board of trustees ol 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company @ 
Milwaukee by the policyholders at the annual general 
election. They succeed Judge John S. Perkins, Bot 
ton; Frank W. Smith, New York, and the late Robert 
E. Carr. 
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Board members re-elected were Sutherland C. Dows, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Merle Thorpe, Washington. D. C.; 
H. M. Wriston, Providence, R. I.; Irving Seaman, Ben- 
jamin Poss, H. M. Stratton, William C. Frye and 
Charles P. Vogel, Milwaukee. 

. * * * 

The Pan-American Life Insurance Company of New 
Orleans reports that new life insurance paid for dur- 
ing the first half of the year was $18,134,391, increas- 
ing the total amount of insurance in force to $236,- 
212,954, representing a net gain of $10,627,645. The 
company’s assets increased $3,766,794, and total assets 
are now $63,737,274. Capital and surplus are $4,380,- 
494. The total paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 
since organization is $78,475,212. 

* * * 
Walter B. Lehmkuhl, who became associated with 
the Guarantee Mutual Life Company of Omaha in Oc- 
tober, 1944, as assistant secretary, has been appointed 
office manager and personnel director. 
* * * 


The United States Life Insurance Company of New 
York has entered Maryland and has established a 
branch office in Baltimore. William L. Tenney, who 
for the past three years has been manager of the 
Washington branch office, and is familiar with the 
company’s policy and procedure in the development of 
its business along the Atlantic seaboard, is in charge 
of the new office, which is located at 200 West Sara- 
toga Street. 

* * * 
Concluding the greatest ‘six months period in its 
history, the Franklin Life Insurance Company of 
Springfield, Illinois, recorded an increase of $16,926,- 
562 in outstanding insurance, as compared with a 
gain of $9,663,058 during the first six months of 1944, 
bringing the company’s total “in force” figure to 
almost $289,000,000. New business received during 
the first six months of 1945 totalled $35,741,159, a vol- 
ume 70.4% greater than that produced during the first 
half of 1944. June business this year showed an in- 
crease of 57.4% over the same month last year. 
* * # 


The National Life Insurance Company of Mont- 


“}Pelier, Vt., paid for $6,410,515 in June, bringing its 


production to $37,384,806 for the first half of the cur- 
tent year. The percentage increases over last year 
Were 32.22% for the month and 24.26% for the six 
months’ period. Insurance in force reached $710,249,- 
500—an increase of $27,350,000 during the period. 


* Oe 


The average policy written by field underwriters of 
Home Life Insurance Company of New York during 








THE HOME FRONT \ 


the first six months of 1945 was $9,865, the largest 
ever recorded in a similar period, according to a state- 
ment by William P. Worthington, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies. 

This figure is an increase of $1,101 over that of 
$8.764 recorded for 1944, which was the eighth suc- 
cessive year in which the average policy of Home Life 
was the highest among all life insurance companies. 

* * * 

The Republic National Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, of which Theo. P. Beasley is president, has 
appointed J. C. Delony to head its policyowners’ ser- 
vice department. He goes to Dallas from Indianapolis, 
where he has been engaged in similar work. Mr. 
Delony has had twenty-three years of experience in 
home office and field, and in supervising and auditing. 

* * * 

The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, reports a gain of 18% in new paid for 
life insurance with an increase of 32% in net gain of 
life insurance in force, due to improved persistency. 
War losses constitute 30% of the claims and about 
15% of the death losses. 


* * 


The promotion of William R. Davis, III, to director 
of agencies for the ordinary agency department of 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Company of Louisville 
has been announced by Morton Boyd, president. 

Mr. Davis has been serving as administrative direc- 
tor in that department, following promotion iast year 
from the position of agency secretary. His position 
is now the same as that held by W. Almon Lonsford; 
director of agencies of the industrial agency depart- 
ment, who assumed that post on the industrial side of 
the Commonwealth house two years ago. 

* * * 

Election of Aubrey H. Harwood as vice-president 
and counsel of Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Los Angeles was announced by Asa V. Call, presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Harwood will continue to 
serve as vice-chairman of the War Finance Committee 
for Southern California, which post he has held dur- 
ing the Seventh War Loan. He is a director and 
formerly vice-president and comptroller of Barker 
Bros., Los Angeles, and will remain a member of its 
Board. For a number of years he was a member of 
the law firm of Musick and Barrell. He served over- 
seas as a major with the Army during the present war 
and is also a veteran of World War I. 

* * * 

The election of four new vice-presidents by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Pilot Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., was announced by J. M. 
Waddell, executive vice-president. 
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John W. Carson, secretary of the company since 
1986, becomes vice-president and secretary in charge 
of underwriting. 

C. H. Benson, named vice-president and actuary, is a 
graduate of Duke University and University of North 
Carolina. He joined the Pilot in 1925 as an actuarial 
clerk, was promoted to assistant actuary in 1932 and 
was elected actuary in 1936. 

J. F. Freeman, until the merger of the Pilot and 
Gate City Life, vice-president of the Gate City, is now 
vice-president in charge of the group department of 
the combined companies. 

W. B. Clement, who becomes vice-president in charge 
of the industrial department, began his insurance 
career with Pilot Life in 1916 after graduating from 
Oak Ridge Institute, where he majored in business 
administration. 

The Gate City Life was merged with the Pilot on 
July 1 of this year, which gives the Greensboro com- 
pany approximately $300,000,000 insurance in force, 
$50,000,000 assets, and $5,000,000 capital and surplus. 
The Pilot now offers ordinary, weekly premium, 
monthly premium, group life, and group hospitaliza- 
tion coverage. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau has 
added the Southland Life Insurance Company of Dallas 
and the Kansas City Life Insurance Company of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to its membership. John Marshall Hol- 


combe, Jr., is manager of the Bureau. 
* * * 


The International Claim Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel, through a joint com- 


mittee, will accelerate claim settlements in the payme 
of ordinary death claims which are incontestable amy¥@gp 4 
do not involve double indemnity benefits. The commj 
tee evolved recommended claim forms and proced Han 
to bring about this end. Uniform proofs of claim 
endorsed, together with a certified death certificate , , 
a physician’s statement. A av 
* * # signed 
Dean F. H. Elwell of the University of Wiscongj stance 
School of Commerce announces a complete curriculyy ilies 
in the field of insurance for the Fall semester. The me” a 
turn of faculty members who have been on leave dug’® Rat 
ing the war emergency will enable the school to resuz nderw 
training in all fields of insurance, including life, fj = ps 
casualty and others. ce-pres 
All students, whether interested in full four-ye Headi 
courses or a refresher course, will find instructig Donald | 
available to suit their particular requirements. T jonal A 
students will be prepared for office and field work, earch, ' 
well as for examinations for the CLU certificate anf* beet 


the CPCU designation. orces. 
* * # ime of | 


nlisted 
onal A 
both cc 
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In spite of war conditions, 952 men and women s 
for the June CLU examinations of the American (Cy 
lege of Life Underwriters at 107 different education 
institutions and 12 Army and Navy camps in this cow 
try and abroad. There were 616 candidates who wer” the 
awarded credit for all of the examinations they toge!*SP° 
and there were 80 others credited for part of them. ashin: 
a result of this year’s examinations, 2666 underwrite AF. 


ers have completed the CLU series and several the / 


sand others are credited with some of the five examing§ “Life 
tion parts. There were 117 candidates who completdmillions 
all their CLU examinations this year. Conferment ajnd the: 
ercises of the college will be held in New York Cilfew yea 








on September 20. ‘They \ 


* erning 


An “all-agent platform” of eig Life In 
successful producers has been i problem 
vited to participate in the “Conve _— 
tion Program by Mail” being stage _ 
in August in connection with te ??* 
annual meeting of the board restior 
trustees of the National Associ vote 
tion of Life Underwriters when paich c 
meets at the Edgewater Bea pb of t 
Hotel in Chicago, August 22, 2 Meran: 
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GOING PLACES...“ And when he 


lands he’ll appreciate his Essential 


Disability Policy which will pay him an income tional Life and Accident, Nashvilé 
up to 5 years. Sold only with life iusurance.” 


For Details:— write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 


and 24, announces Carlton W. Ca pe 
chairman of the association’s p procedu 
gram committee. The f 

The eight fieldmen who will pag” ll be 
pare “addresses” for the program’tters 
are: ng cou 

Paul Alpern, C.L.U., agent, Mageember 
ropolitan Life, Westchester, N. It vete 


James I. Caldwell, agent, Ps, ac 
t will 


ocal un 
ourse, 

bf semi: 
progran 


Edward Choate, agent, New 
land Mutual, Los Angeles. 

John E. Crampton, agent, Cé 
necticut Mutual, Detroit. 

Theo M. Green, C.L.U., ageig°Urse, 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 9 sn" SES 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Helen B. Rockwell, agent, % W 
tional Life of Vermont, £ievelatl 


INCORPORATED 1886 Binghamton, New York Keith S. Smith, agent, John Hag “Info 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


cock Mutual, Kankakee, II. rill go 
nuing 


LIFE... ACCIDENT,..-HEALTH Waldo T. Worcester, agé od 


Union Mutual, Portland, Me. 
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eee fn4eT MH : a major responsibility to its mem- 
able afew NALU Division to Assist in Intelligent Renny abe gon ye lea rev 
— ° ° returning servicemen of the bene- 
— Handling of Veterans’ Reconversion P roblems fits and advantages of their Na- 
— tional Service Life Insurance, and 
ficate ¢ A division of veterans’ affairs, passed which life underwriters to emphasize the importance of 

signed to promote intelligent as- should bring to the attention of maintaining it. Today’s life under- 
rs stance to veterans and their clients who are veterans, explana- writer can perform no more effec- 
‘'Scons ilies by life underwriters, has tions and interpretations of those tive service for veterans than that. 
rriculug ., established at headquarters of laws will be furnished to all mem- Other projects of the new NALU 
The he National Association of Life bers. While this is particularly division will soon be announced. 
pve nderwriters, it is announced by true in the case of changes in gov- 


» resur 


E. Rutherford, executive 


ernment insurance, it will also be 


Barnes Background 


ife, fi T cresident of the organization. done with other acts affecting the The proposal that the association 
Heading the new division will be interests of the veteran which the undertake the activity was pre- 
our-Yeuq ald F. Barnes, formerly the Na- __ life underwriter should know about. sented to the board of trustees at 
i al Association’s director of re- “In setting up the division of | its March meeting in New York 
te. 7 eh who for the past 28 months _ Veterans’ affairs, the National As- by Trustee Clifford H. Orr of 
work, gpeare™ sociation will also be discharging (Concluded on page 49) 


cate ar 


men § 


bas been serving in the Army Air 
orces. A master sergeant at the 
ime of his discharge, he was senior 
nlisted instructor at the AAF Per- 











can Cogponal Affairs School, instructing 
cationgeoth commissioned and _ enlisted 
‘is cou yrsonnel. Prior to that, he served 
ho weit the global activities of the Air 
ey to Transport Command and at the 
em Washington headquarters of the 
rwriteges 
al the Approved Procedures 2 
xaming “Life underwriters will make ", 
mpletamillions of wae with epee TH - PRICE LESS 
1ent and their dependents over the next 
rk Cilfew years,” Mr. Rutherford stated. | NG & & Di Lb be] T 
‘They will be asked questions con- . 
_s not only Rogge gee When Occidental Life completed its steward. 

. Life Insurance, but also a e ; . ) : 
. €l@broblems involved in the veteran’s ship of the Register Life on June 30, 1945, it 
Sonveeeonversion to civilian life. As reported these results: 
-staggemancial advisers, they must be All death claims, totalling more than 
‘ith equipped either to answer these $1,500,000, paid in full. 
ond questions fully and correctly or re- 1 =e at 
\ssocif’t Veterans accurately to agencies A maturing endowments paid in full 
ree Which can help them. It will be the to policyholders who continued their in- 
a ob of the association’s division of surance. 
99 gpeterans’ affairs to keep all mem- Required interest earned both on policy 

numers informed as to the approved reserves and the lien. 
; Mrocedures involved in these cases.” 
ee eee A lien which originally exceeded 


The first project of the division 

ill pr vill be to supply local life. under- 

rograg’ titers associations with a train- 
ng course which will enable: the 
members to have the fundamentals 
ff veterans’ laws at their finger- 
ips, according te Mr. Rutherford. 
t will be recommended that all 
al units incorporate this training 
ourse, probably through a series 
if seminar sessions, into their fall 
Programs. Full details of the 
urse, including lesson plans and 
¢commendations for outside speak- 
ts, will be available shortly. 


Wide Range of Activity 


“Information on veterans’ affairs 
“ill go out to members on a con- lifetime renewals 
ining basis,” declared Mr. at fs 

hutherford. “When new laws are 


$1,600,000 completely removed and 
all policies restored to full value. 


To achieve this happy conclusion, Occidental 
introduced only one new element into the 
Register Life picture. That was management= 
the same management which built Occidental 
to a company with more than a billion of life 
insurance in force. 
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Herman, McConahay and Hays to Figure in 
Metropolitan Shifts When Bradley Retires 


James P. Bradley, secretary of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, will retire from active 
service at the end of the current 
calendar year, according to the 
company’s established rules for re- 
tirements. Through the years the 


office of the secretary has come to ' 


embrace a large number of func- 
tions, some of which have to do 
with responsibility for the opera- 
tion and management of the Metro- 
politan Home Office buildings, and 
others of which have to do with 
various aspects of the company’s 
insurance transactions. 

In a contemplated reorganization 
of these functions which has been 
undertaken by Mr. Bradley, it has 
seemed wise to have his successor 
as secretary of the company indi- 
cated at the present time so that 
he may have a part in the plans 
for such reorganization. Under 
these circumstances, the board of 
directors has authorized the an- 
nouncement that such successor in 
the person of James R. Herman, 
now associate actuary of the Metro- 
politan, will be appointed secretary 
at the appropriate time and will 
have charge of the insurance as- 
pects of the secretary’s duties, to 
take office January 1, 1946, when 
Mr. Bradley’s active duty ter- 
minates. 

As to the management and op- 


‘Colonel 


eration of the company’s home office 
buildings, which has been a func- 
tion conducted under the super- 
vision of the secretary, it is an- 
ticipated that when Lieutenant 
Edward O. McConahay, 
formerly manager of the home office 
service, is released from Govern- 
ment war service he will return as 
manager of home office buildings, 
under the official supervision of 
Financial Vice-President Frederic 
W. Ecker. 

Robert L. Hays, who has been 
manager of home office service dur- 
ing Colonel McConahay’s absence 
in war service, will be associate 
manager of home office buildings. 


HARRISON PROMINENT IN 
ATOM ENERGY PLANNING 


(Continued from page 27) 


sultant to Mr. Stimson and alter- 
nate chairman of the committee, 
which includes: 

James F. Byrnes, Secretary of 
State, whose picture appears on the 
front cover of The Spectator this 
month. 

Ralph A. Bard, former Under 
Secretary of the Navy. 

William L. Clayton, 
Secretary of State. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of 
the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development and president of the 


Assistant 








Could be. 


Bradford H. Walker, 
Chairman of the Board 





Could b 


Last month in this space it was pointed out that some systematic 
prospecting-plan is a sine qua non of successful selling. Now it should 
be in order to inquire, Who is the Best Prospect? 

Any answer to such a question runs afoul of the ancient truth that 
one man’s meat is another's poison. 
Prospect is the insurable, comfortably-salaried bread-winner who feels 
a responsible love toward those dependent upon him and who, for 
their future security, is without adequate recourse save life insurance. 


Ubire 2-5 or Vinaimia 


Richmond, Virginia 


Perhaps the Best All-Round 


Robert E. Henley, 
President 
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Carnegie Institution of WashinStaken t 
ton. work a 
Dr. James B. Conant, chairmal surance 
of the National Defense Reseanjfand cha 
Committee and president of HyStee of 
vard University. progral 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, chief g§¢ompar 
the Office of Field Service in th “| 
Office of Scientific Research q Tri 
Development and president of tg Mr. 
Massachusetts Institute of Tehfand de 
nology. once Wi 
Young | 
“The 
in som 


Committee's Responsibilities 


“The committee,” according 
Secretary of War Stimson’s statefcrises i 
ment, “is charged with the respopfthe pas 
sibility of formulating recommefof trem 
dations to the President concerning§ decision 
the post-war organization thy}to mak 
should be established to direct anf fraught 
control the future course of {ypdividual 
United States in this field, botfwould c 
with regard to the research anfout difi 
developmental aspects of the enting§inew tl 
field and to its military application the mai 

“Tt will make recommendation 
with regard to the problems of bot R 
national and international co 
trol. In its consideration of the PROB! 
questions, the committee has hig (Ce 
the benefit of the views of the scie-Bppijade! 
tists who have participated in thf nittee 
project. ... and tra: 

“The interim committee has alifjvision 
consulted the representatives @othoriz 
those industries which have beafacocjat 
most closely connected with tifyor; in 
multitude of problems that hav§ yy 
been faced in the production phase] powdoir 
of the project.” staff of 


Leader Since 1914 1985, an 


tion int 
The shouldering—and solution—§rector « 
of problems of international prditor < 
portions and significance virtuallfoficial o 
has been the every-day lot of Mr 
Harrison for more than three de 
ades now. 

As assistant general counsel (Jf (Co: 
the Federal Reserve Board, begil 
ning in 1914, as general counsé oy 
1919, as deputy governor of t -_ & 
Federal Reserve Bank of New Yo dustri 
1920, as governor of that 10 billie the ome 
dollar institution sduring the cri atin 
ical years from. 1928 until Ju “To ; 
1940, as president of the New Yori inion b 
Life Insurance Company since the, , 
his has always been a commandii 
position in the world of affairs. 

Not at all incidentally, it will ® 
recalled by insurance men, 
Harrison deferred acceptance ¢ 
the presidency of the New Yot 
Life six months, at the request @. 
the government, to complete s0 
special work in connection wi 
preparation for war. , 

Other wartime activities unde 












Vashintaken by Mr. Harrison include his 


work as chairman of the Life In- 
hairmall surance Coordinating Committee 
Reseanif and chairman of the policy commit- 
of Hulltee of the cooperative advertising 

program of the Life Insurance 
chief gCompanies in America. 





ch A Tribute by Owen D. Young 
| of i Mr. Harrison’s ability to meet 


f Tehfand deal with difficult situations 

once Was summed up by Owen D. 
- Young in the following tribute: 
ties “The problems which have arisen 
ding yin some of the great dramatic 
's statcrises in the banking world during 
respoithe past decade or two, have been 
ommefof tremendous import and at times 
cerniygdecisions were extremely difficult 
n th}to make, because they might be 
‘ect avffraught with disaster to many in- 
of twidividuals and groups. Mr. Harrison 
d, botfwould courageously reach and carry 
‘ch anfout difficult decisions because he 
e entingknew they were necessary to save 
cation§the main or general situation.” 
dations = 8 


cf bail RECONVERSION 
¢ the{ PROBLEMS OF VETERANS 


as ha (Concluded from page 47) 


€ Scie philadelphia, chairman of the com- 
In tMinittee on underwriter education 
and training. Creation of the new 
148 al division to direct the activities was 
ves “Euthorized by the officers of the 

























'€ bei association at a meeting in New 
ith thlyork in April. 
it hai Mr. Barnes is a graduate of 


phase powdoin College. He joined the 
staff of the National Association in 
1935, and at the time of his induc- 
tion into the armed forces was di- 
ution-frector of research and associate 
al pMieditor of Life Association News, 
pe ficial organ of the NALU. 

oO . 


* a 
‘ee de 
DOMINANT 
nsel L (Concluded from page 37) 
al courage, and do not discourage, the 


of tl taking of risks and the hiring of 
y Yor sa” and women. Inflated war in- 
“Dill dustries must adjust themselves to 
ithe conditions and requirements of 
1e cri ” - q 
Je eacetime industry. 
w Yor ..° adjustments on this scale 
.e thag™on behavior and policy do not 
; tasily adapt. They resist change 
= ind practice inflexibility, at times 
will When the most flexible and far- 
spighted course of conduct is a pre- 
aan requisite to economic recovery and 
> York Mability. The task of the private 
nest and public policy of labor relations 
» som’ © hasten those modifications in 
with the policies of organized labor 
Which the unions on their own ac- 
‘unt appear so reluctant to make. 










anding 


unde 





“Closely related to the general 
changes in costs of doing business 
are our future plans for social 
security. This essential reform of 
our society started as a modest un- 
dertaking, involving expenditures 
which our economic system could 
readily absorb. But our plans for 
the future have exceeded all bounds. 
No responsible authority has even 
undertaken to arrive at a dispas- 
sionate and competent estimate of 
their costs. In our enthusiasm we 
have forgotten that benefits pre- 
suppose premiums, that the greater 
the benefits we promise the larger 
the tax on business and on payrolls, 
and that what we give with one 
hand we may be taking away with 
the other. 


Effects on Management 


“A wholly different consequence 
of the kind of labor relations we 
shall practice in this country after 
the war is to be found in its effect 
on management. Already the rights 
and responsibility of management 
have been profoundly impaired. 
The area within which managers 
are free to manage, to act upon 
their knowledge and experience, 
has been swiftly and effectively 
narrowed. Only several weeks ago, 
a powerful federal agency, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, in a 
decision granting the rights of the 
Wagner Act to foremen’s unions, 
seized a large and important seg- 
ment of management and turned it 
over bodily to organized labor. Free 
and efficient management is the 
cornerstone of American business 
enterprise.” 





COMPENSATION FOR 
GENERAL AGENTS 


(Concluded from page 17) 


definite conclusion that brokerage 
business secured from any source 
is not worth as much to the com- 
pany as business secured through 
its own full-time agents. I will not 
mention names in this connection. 
These same companies have come to 
the conclusion that the primary 
consideration for a general agent’s 
or manager’s contract is the build- 
ing of a permanent business-pro- 
ducing organization. Organizations, 
which measure up to this standard, 
can only be developed by general 
agents or managers who place great 
emphasis on the character and type 
of man employed and who give these 
men as complete agency protection 
as is possible. 

In reviewing what I have written, 
I am conscious of the fact that I 
have referred rather indiscrimi- 
nately to general agents and mana- 
gers. I think that is entirely proper 
as the trends which I have been dis- 
cussing apply with almost equal 
force whether one is a general agent 
or a Manager. 


The clearest trend of all is a de- 
mand from companies for better 
management in the field, and by the 
same token the field is demanding 
more experienced leadership in the 
agency departments of the various 
home offices. There is no conflict of 
interest between these two ideas 
and it is my hope, and yours, I am 
sure, that it will work out just that 
way for the benefit of all concerned. 











THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office 4 
Established 1887 


Toronto, Canada 


EE 
. 
Insurance in Force 790 Million Dollars 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 
EE 


Assets 264 Million Dollars 
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“The new booklet 


what we who are 


others over here.” 


pany’s 32 page booklet on National Service life 
surance, 


ones at home, all regard Your Life Insurance 
highly. It is concerned only with the servicema 
life insurance problems. 
unique benefits of National Service life insuran 
It urges the serviceman, without exception, to 


that job done with a minimum of effort. 


Founded 1967 
Home Office 





, YOUR 


LIFE INSURANCE, is just 


now far 


from home want and need. 


Please send me 25 copies so 
that I can pass them @n to 


And 80, in substance, 
have read numerous letters from our men in the 
armed services, following their reading of the Com- 


in- 


Information and advice, if sufficient and impar- 
tial, is always appreciated. That is why the life 
underwriter under arms, his buddies, and his loved 


so 
n's 


It outlines clearly the 


ce. 
re- 


tain and convert to a permanent plan his govern- 
ment policy, and it tells him exactly how to get 


EQuitaBle LIEE OF IOWA 


Des Moines 











Surplus Lines 
Handled With Dispatch 


Renewable and/or Convertib 
5-10-15-20 Year Term 
Term to Age 65 


(Yearly Renewable Term) 


Complete Line of Juveniles 
From age 0 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


111 Nortk Broad St. 


Founded 








ONE CASE OR A DOZEN 


le 


Mortgage Cancellation Policies 


RHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


in 1906 
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| creating an estate. 


urally, our friend began to feel uneasy. 


CANADIAN LETTE} 
By Our Staff Corresponden 


E were talking to a prominent Canadian ney; 
| paperman the other day and he had a story 

tell about his experience with one of the large 
| Canadian life insurance companies. Whether there js 
| a moral to the story we don’t know, but we pass jt 
_ along for what it may be worth. 

Back in the depression days when newspaperme 
were working for peanuts, our friend was steadily em. 
ployed, but his income wasn’t imposing. His exe 
tive abilities hadn’t been recognized then. It wasn} 
until the war started, in 1939, that his employers rez. 
ized he was capable of assuming the duties of map 
aging editor and that’s where he soon found himself 
Naturally, the pay envelope bulged heavier. 

His story is that, during the depression, he couli 
afford but three one-thousand-dollar policies. Theg 
he kept going without difficulty. When he found his 


| income suddenly increased, he had a chit-chat with 


his wife and decided that the time had come to fashion 
some sort of an estate. His thoughts immediately 
veered to life insurance. He called his agent. 


E explained his plans to the agent. He pointe 
out (and this is important to remember) that, dt 
to his increased earnings, he thought he should begin 
to save and build up an estate. Previous earnings wer 
represented only by the premiums invested in thre 
one-thousand-dollar policies. What he wanted, he toli 
the agent, was 2 $10,000 policy with all the trimming 
—double indemnity, weekly income in the event of sick 
ness, etc.—or to use his own words: “Give me a $10,00 
policy with a fence around it. I want no loopholes’ 
The agent said he understood. Soon after, the com 
pany doctor called around. It was the same doctor who 
had examined him when his other three policies hai 
been taken out. The doctor commented favorably 
our friend’s condition—then it happened. The agent 
dropped in a few days later and said that the applica 
tion had been rejected. No reason was given. Nat 
Was ther 
something medically wrong with him? Was he dying! 
He went to one; two, three, four doctors for a check-up. 
Each pronounced him physit¢ally and medically ft 
They saw no reason for the rejection. In fact, each 
told ‘him that, if they had had to decide for the insur 
ance company, they would have passed him. 


EELING somewhat assured that he was ticking 
all right, our friend turned to another means @ 
He bought a house and fixed i 
up. He invested surplus funds in war bonds and wa 
comfortably off. Then, one day, he ran across a frienl 
who happened to be a superintendent with the very 
insurance company that had rejected him. They had 
been school chums. He told his story and the super 
intendent said he’d check with the head office to ge 
details of the rejection. What the superintendent re 
vealed was this: While he did not have access to th 
medical reports, he got it indirectly that the insurant 
company had been suspicious of our friend. Here wa 
a man who had been content to ride along with thre 
one-thousand-dollar policies. Then, suddenly, he asked 
for a $10,000 policy with “a fence all around it’ 
Surely, the company concluded, our friend was hiding 
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a malignant growth, or some such ailment. He was 
too dangerous to handle. 


OW, as it turns out, our friend has been offered 
a policy—up to $50,000—by another large com- 
pany doing business in Canada. Our friend has bought 
a policy with this firm and is quite content to deal with 
itand with no other. He has lost all faith in the origi- 
nal agent who was handed a $10,000 contract on a sil- 
yer platter—only to queer the transaction by neglecting 
to inform his company that his client wanted a larger 
policy solely because his income had increased and he 
could afford to buy it. 

As we said before, we don’t know about the mora! 
angle to this story. We do know, however, that a good 
life company lost a good customer and, worse than 
that, lost a good friend. Naturally, too, the yarn has 
been repeated many times and, it seems to us, very 
well may have the ultimate effect of steering people 
away from the company in question. 


« PASSING JUDGMENT 


By Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. 


NOWING a number of advertising men, and being 

interested in their work, I have developed a whole- 
some respect for their ability. I have felt for a long 
time that there is much that life insurance men can 
learn from advertisments and from advertising men. 
Their knowledge of merchandizing and their under- 
standing of people can be of value to us. 

Believing these things, I find it somewhat shocking 
to reach the conclusion that those advertising agencies 
that handle life insurance accounts are doing a second 
rate job. Many of the ads that I have seen in the last 
few years are neither interesting nor stimulating. In 
fact, an ad that read “The X-Y-Z Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been in business since 1850” would be a de- 
cided improvement. 

Lately, the ads have developed some ideas that were 
discarded years ago by life insurance men because 
they were stale stuff. 

It is very strange that these agencies, instead of 
pointing the way for the life insurance salesman, are 
actually ten years behind him. It is stranger still when 
you realize that these same agencies are doing out- 
standingly fine work for other products. 

Is this condition due to the fact that life insurance 
just doesn’t lend itself to stimulating advertising? Or, 
is it due to the fact that the advertising agencies are 
given too little freedom of action and are continually 
subjected to interference and restrictions by life in- 
surance executives? 

I don’t pretend to know the answer, but I feel that 
something is wrong somewhere. I have often read 
through all the ads in a widely circulated magazine, 
and I have always reached the same conclusion. Many 
of them are outstanding—new, imaginative, interest- 
ing, stimulating—and the best I can say for the life 
insurance ads is that they are mediocre. 

It seems to me that if life insurance agents used 
as little imagination as the writers of the ads, there 
would be much less life insurance written. Nor is this 
condition due to the fact that the life insurance com- 
panies have confined themselves to institutional ad- 
Vertising. There has been a swing away from this 
idea, but the ads show little improvement. 














Not Competitors 


Miss M. Helen Hankins, Penn Mutual under- 
writer in Denver, and President of the Denver 
Association of Life Underwriters: 


“As associates in selling life insurance we 
must learn not to think of ourselves as competi- 
tors. Our true competitors are coming back into 
the market within the next few months. Televi- 
sion sets, new automobiles, household equipment, 
are on the way to market. When that time comes 
we will know what competition is. 


“Until we are doing a better job of insuring 
financial security for independent Americans than 
we have succeeded in doing, we are not competi- 
tors. We must recognize our common cause, and 
continue to bind ourselves together to continue 
the great strides which have been made in better 
selectivity of agents, better education and train- 
ing, better sales practices, better public relations. 


“It is largely through the united power of mem- 
bers in and through the activity of our under- 
writers’ associations that we are obtaining wide 
public approval and greater private faith.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


Independence Square @ Philadelphia 
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Fifty-First Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $148,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- 
pany also holds over $61,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit. . . . A total of 
$20,000,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S. Government securities. .. . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
serve in Peace and in War. 


%- &- #2 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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; . 4 your boy a gift of a size you or- in the applicant under the applicant 

Gasoline Rationing dinarily think of as possible only control clause. If the father is the 

Approach for millionaires. Let me show you applicant and pays the premiums, ] 
“ ois how to guarantee he gets that it is clear that he would not have 
NI git yeh. rig rm gift.”—Alabama Inspirator. effected a gift, at least until the 
that prices have gone up while 2 8 child reaches age 15. Moreover, if still 
your salary has not. We have all Dropped from Payroll! the father, as applicant and owner, agen 
been hit by the increased cost of dies prior to the time the child ualiz 
living. But if gasoline rationing What Then? reaches age 15, the value of the unus 
were stopped tomorrow, would you “Mr. Prospect, due to one of two policy on the child’s life would Te Bard 
find it difficult to go on driving reasons, you are some day going to quire estate tax consideration in 
your car no more than you do now? be dropped from the payroll of your the father’s estate. 
“Remember when we used tO present employer. Either death or Before an agent suggests the 
drive into a filling station and say, old age will eventually remove you value of juvenile insurance on 4 On 
‘Ten gallons please?’ You can’t do as an employee. Is this not so? tax basis he should acquaint him- | mag: 
that now; you don’t have enough “You will agree, Mr. Prospect, if self with the various tax angles devot 
coupons. But do you realize that someone today will guarantee to  ecause of possible complications, | “Sal 
10 gallons of gasoline each week put you on his payroll at age 60 or particularly when the child is under § unifc 
will purchase $4,000 of life insur- 5, as you desire, that it would be . 28¢ 15. When the child is over age | they 
ance? Why not let that 10 gal- a mighty fine proposition. Don’t ’ 15, the child may own the policy J into 
lons take you much farther than it you think so, Mr. Prospect? and hence there are estate and gifi } used 
ever did before by providing some “Furthermore, we will give you tax advantages which may be con- As 
additional income for your retire- a second guarantee. Namely, if sidered immediately. comp 
ment? The mileage you get on this premature death intervenes, we In most instances, however, the | tures 
gas is good—the peace of mind will place your wife on our payroll problem of estate and gift taxes | comp 
alone may add 10 years to your life for a period of time, the length of never comes up in the sale of juy- | with 
span. So let’s have the doctor which you yourself can predeter- enile insurance. to de 
check to. . .” Alabama Inspirator. mine. This would be a fine ar- is op 
?, 9 rangement, wouldn’t it? Mr. Pros- Good Future Market nomi 
$56,000 to Your Son pect, I would like ten minutes to Experience has demonstrated } the g 
Tax-F discuss these possibilities.’—Ala- that the mortality and persistency | able ! 
ax-F ree bama Inspirator. of juvenile insurance are excelleni, 
“Mr. Prospect, I’d like to show =z 8 It is an easy market to sell, for 
you how you can give your son SELLING THE YOUNG parents like to talk about their 
$56,000 without gift or estate tax. IDEA children and discuss their future. ] 
. .. You say you haven’t $56,000 to It is a worthwhile market, as there 
give him? But you actually do (Concluded from Page 9) are plenty of prospects for immedi- 
have, Mr. Prospect, even though ate sales and the agent builds upa 
you may not realize it. tax economies, and the payment of valuable clientele for the future. Fo 
“You see, $56,000 is the differ- premiums on a policy on the life of The life insurance business of to- | #8&"t 
ence between the lifetime earnings a child has become a favored meth- morrow depends upon the children to W 
of a boy without a college educa- od of making such gifts. However, of today. We can establish sound Twen 
tion and a boy with one. That’s a it should be remembered that, if foundations for that business} “™& 
fact proved by the Everett W. Lord the child is under age 15, owner- through the proper sale of juvenile and 
surveys; and it means you can give ship and control are usually vested insurance. ~<a 
ep 
ere 7 5 ——- other 
—— which 
placec 
FIDELITY REPRESENTATIVES CASH IN ae 
’ 

ON THE COMPANY’S DIRECT MAIL tet 
Each name circularized had a first year premium wrote 
value of $4.68. He re 
Each lead received had a first year premium value “Re 
of $49.38. ter la 

Pr ce Montgomery, Alabama that 1 

$5,031.89 eee same 

: ea 

a Not too old—Not too large. “Ye 

sd ’ eight 

Actual 1944 results of Fidellty’s Its age and size make it one Nelda 

states ol ereectee of the better companies for — 

THE FIDELITY MUTUAL agency opportunities. “My 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY eM years 

The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue Address inquiries to: for th 

e ay at Fa like te 

Philadelphia W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. with 

E. A. ROBERTS, President Montgomery, Alabama = ; 

i alll arly 

: =7 Mes 
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licant PUBLIC RELATIONS: went to see Mr. Ailey to deliver the evitable, I suppose, that as business 
is the paid-up letter. He was enthusiastic | became better, profits greater, taxes 
ee. POTENTIAL CLIENTS about the Equitable and applied for higher, money easier, that there 
é have (Continued from Page 11) an additional $5,000 of protection should be a tendency towards the 
il the ; on his life, writing his check for adoption by corporate executives of 
ret still greater personalizing of the the initial premium. Later, when plans for the benefit of their em- 
wher, agent in correspondence, individ- the agents returned to deliver the ployees, including themselves, 
child ualized literature in nearly all cases, new policy, they stayed for dinner which provided more than retire- 
# the unusual calling cards, appointment and met the rest of the family. ment benefits, plans embracing 
“@ Te | cards, delivery of checks, etc. When they left that evening, they death benefits; severance benefits 
on in had an application on the life of and the like. 
" rdS" each child for a 20-pay life policy. 2 
s the ee - We agree with Bill and “Happy” Effect of Security Act 
on a One or two pages in the company that in this instance they “hit the Plans including death benefits 
him- | magazine each month might be jack pot” . .. eleven applications were, I suppose, further encour- 
ingles f devoted to so-called pocket-size = from the original paid-up letter— aged by the amendment, effective 
tions, “SaleScardS —visual material of Equitable Agency Items, Equitable January 1, 1937, of the Social Se- 
under } uniform size and design which, as Lite Assurance Society, New York. curity Act to include substantial 
rage f they accumulate, might be fitted death benefits. The adoption of the 
policy | into any individuals sales talk or am ge individual contract, issued by life 
d gif a” eps home a closing ee insurance companies in the em- 
> cOn- s time goes on, compare the ployee-benefit field, was the inevit- 
company’s public relations expendi- EMPLOYEE-BENEFIT able result of these conditions and 
r, the | tures with those of ho — PLANS the alertness of the life under- 
taxes | companies, to see whether in line P Pen writer in applying his d 
f juy- | with the general trend, and also (Continued from Page 32) the Radaed the thie uuamae ake 
to determine whether the company The insurance companies are erage. 
is operating as efficiently and eco- adopting an attitude of caution In the paSt decade a great num- 
nomically as possible, and reaping with regard to the group annuity _ ber of such plans have been under- 
rated | the greatest possible results obtain- business. One large insurance written through the medium of in- 
tency | able from a given expenditure. company, formerly very active in dividual contracts with and with- 
s}leni, the field, has discontinued the is- out life insurance benefits as such. 
l, for 2 «8 suance of group annuity plans. An- There are no very comprehensive 
their other large company, also formerly figures indicating the total amount 
iture, Paid-Up Letter Call very active, restricts its group an- of this type of business in force. 
there nuity plans to those corporations Ninety-three companies reported 
medi- Hits Jack Pot which have previously installed a to the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
up a : group insurance plan with that search Bureau in connection with a 
e. Forty years ago, an Equitable company. Obviously, problems of | survey. These 93 companies wrote 
of to- | agent sold a 20-payment life policy aqministration, the uncertain 80 per cent of all ordinary business 
ldren | to William Ailey of Watseka, Il. times, and more particularly the written in 1944. Thirty-six of 
sound | Twenty years later, this policy be- investment situation, causes this these 98 companies wrote pension 
iness | Came paid up and H. H. Hanson present note of caution. trust business in 1944. In these 36 
enile } 22d W. C. Goddard (Holderman Of course, the group annuity is | companies, new ordinary business 
Agency, Peoria) called to deliver intended almost solely to provide | was 17 per cent more in 1944 than 
the paid-up letter. They sold an- retirement benefits. It was in- in 1943. Pension trust business 
——f other $1,000 policy to Mr. Ailey, ‘ 
—__, §_~which is still in force, and also 
a placed a $2,000, 20-pay life policy TROT PRT RO ROTI: Uy GJ, CHIR ARCHIE 
on his son. r V/s Qa AGA KGW 
In November, 1944, the son’s pol- YK g 
icy became paid up and Mr. Hanson }N SV y] S 
wrote asking for an appointment. > CmMAAS GY 
He receiv llowi : UN VG 
Bo eer wedge te aon let- A “Be slow in choosing a 6m = pg ay iyss = is an, opments so mee \ 
ter last week. ae I told my wife U/ that it might well be qc weer to yi e its advice app ica e to many ife 
S underw riters: Be slow um choosing a company, slower in changing. 
that the letter was from ‘Happy’ XK Multiple harm is done by the habitual drifter or “shopper’ who is con- 
Hanson as soon as she showed me yr tinually seeking (and almost never finding) “a better connection.” These pale 
the address on the envelope. Yi birds of passage handicap themselves, burt the prestige of the institution, 
“ . ISN work injustice on their companies, weaken or frustrate the service functions 
Yes I am married and I have IN of Gn Cae. 
eight children—Norma 8, Nancy 7, yy “The place to make good is right where you are,” said Fra Elbertus, but 
Nelda 6, William and Wendell, Ye had it 5 “ - caustic wit he —— have chided, “The grass in the 4 
: W next field always looks greener—-to a jackass.” 
twins, 5, Wayne 4, Wanda 3 and »N “pe yh ndded, mash ee tease: barb, that not all who vacillate are 
Donna 6 months. Ye of the genus donkey, but those who change without long self-examination 
“My folks retired about three a often err. 
years ago but are in good health BW Sy 
for their ages. .. . My wife would Ds AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY j 
like to have you plan to eat dinner” Lotablished 1877 
with us like you did with my folks y sevikelas ; 
hearly twenty years ago.” & h Ir. 
— de » Kaboom pis Goddard YI VA. ILYI 
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was 21 per cent higher in 1944 than 
in 1943. Of these 36 companies, in 
1944, 8.3 per cent of their new busi- 
ness was pension trust business. In 
1943 it was an even 8 per cent. 


Mass Service Problem 


Although, in all _ probability, 
many of these plans were installed 
by underwriters without a _ suf- 
ficient grasp of the subject, for- 
tunately the necessity for conform- 
ing strictly to governmental regu- 
lation, in order to secure tax de- 
ductions on payments made into 
the plan, probably prevented more 
bad underwriting than might other- 
wise have been the case. In this 
the pension trust buyer is probably 
more fortunate than was the busi- 
ness insurance buyer two or three 
decades ago. We still encounter 
key man policies sold for liquida- 
tion purposes, and vice versa, but 
the chances are that there are 
fewer badly written pension plans 
than might be supposed. 

There seems to be little question, 
however, that the technical and 
sales ability of too many life un- 
derwriters, engaged in the business 
of writing pension trusts, is far in 
advance of their ability to realize 
that the underwriting of even a 
few substantial cases tends to re- 
move them, at least in part, from 
the category of the professional 
prescribing for the individual 
estate problem to the status of big 
business with all of the mass ser- 
vice problems inherent therein. 


Heading for Trouble 


Failure to realize the tremen- 
dous amount of service entailed in 
the proper handling of a pension 
trust is heading many a competent 
underwriter for troubled times. It 
is the definite obligation of us as 
life managers to bring all our 
agents, who have not yet realized 
this, to a full understanding of 
their obligation, and more than 
that, to help them organize them- 
selves to render this service. Those 
of us whose companies are in the 
pension trust field might well re- 
view our own procedures to ascer- 
tain whether or not we are ade- 
quately equipped to assist the agent 
in the technical details of service. 

This business of service must in- 
evitably include a rather compre- 
hensive knowledge of the law and 
regulations. Fortunately, most of 
those who are succeeding in the 
pension trust field are in the main 
men of sufficient calibre to be able 
to grasp the significance of what 
they are doing and of what are 
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their future obligations. For- 
tunately, too, the ease of writing 
new business has caused many 
agents, who were bitten by the pen- 
sion trust bug, to get back into the 
business of personal insurance. The 
underwriter, unequipped to handle 
this business, is spending less and 
less of his time looking for it, and, 
when he finds a case, is tending 
more and more toward utilizing the 
services of an expert. 


Commission Scales Differ 


Various prominent companies 
have effected different commission 
scales for the individual policy in a 
pension trust as compared with the 
individual policy sold separately. 
As an example, on a retirement en- 
dowment contract maturing at age 
65, age 45 at issue, with $1,000 of 
insurance and $10 a month retire- 
ment income involving an annual 
premium of about $75, one com- 
pany pays a commission on an in- 
dividual contract not involved in a 
pension trust of $23.92 the first 
year, followed by nine renewals of 
$3.73 each for a total of $37.49. 

The application of this same con- 
tract to a pension trust gives the 
underwriting agent the choice of 
one of two methods of compensa- 
tion. Method A involves the pay- 
ment of $6.80 for 10 years for a 
total of $68. Method B provides a 
first commission of $11.70 followed 
by nine renewals of $5.92 for a to- 
tal of $64.98. It seems apparent 
that this commission adjustment 
asks the underwriting agent to 
share with the company the danger 
of an early lapse of these contracts. 
Incidentally, and contrarily, if they 
do persist, a thinner splitting of the 


commission might be distinctly ag 
vantageous to the agent, taxwise, 

Another company has effected , 
lowering of its commission scale jp 
pension trust cases, because it has 
assumed at the home office the jo 
of preparing the case for its agents 
It would not appear, however, that 
commissions paid to the agent jp 
pension trust cases are the root of 
the important problems which this 
type of business projects to the ip. 
surance company and its genera 
agents and managers. The problem 
is adequate supervision of the agent 
to insure intelligent, alert, con- 
scientious underwriting and the ap 
plication of the right medium of 
coverage based upon the individual 
problem. 

While there are, of course, a 
great many advantages of the ap 
plication of the individual contract 
to a pension trust, yet there ar 
disadvantages, too. In an effort to 
retain the advantages of the in 
dividual contract and to eliminate 
some of the disadvantages, there 
was underwritten in 1942 the first 
of the so-called group-permanent 
plans. These were designed to 
meet the need for permanent forms 
of insurance under group contracts. 
Since their advent in 1942, they 
have achieved considerable popv- 
larity in certain quarters. 


Group-Permanent Plans 


Ease of underwriting and certain 
advantages of individual policies, 
written under pension trusts, cause 
many to believe this type of cover 
age is the answer for the pensicn 
trust prospect. These group-perms 
nent plans embrace group-ordinary 
life, group-limited payment life and 
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group-endowment plans. An out- 
standing authority on this type of 
pusiness feels that the trend today 
js toward the group-ordinary. life 
contract. He estimates that at the 
present time there is $250,000,000 
to $300,000,000 of group-permanent 
insurance in force. It is perhaps 
too early to discern any definite 
trend in the group-permanent plan. 
Not enough plans are in force in 
enough companies to be able to tell 
yet whether this marriage of the 
group plan and the individual con- 
tract idea will be successful. The 
honeymoon isn’t over yet. 


Demand for Flexibility 


Some companies in an attempt to 
meet the demand of the prospective 
purchaser for greater flexibility, 
and probably in an attempt to re- 
lieve themselves of current invest- 
ment headaches, have advocated the 
application of ordinary life policies 
to pension plans under an arrange- 
ment whereby the difference be- 
tween the ordinary life premium 
and the premium for a retirement 
endowment contract is set aside in 
a separate fund for subsequent con- 
version of the ordinary life con- 
tracts to retirement endowment 
contracts. This, too, has appeal, 
and, unquestionably, has application 
to certain circumstances. More than 
anything else, however, it seems to 
emphasize the fact that, aside from 
the area of group annuities, life 
insurance companies still seek an 
ideal answer to the problem of un- 
derwriting employee-benefit plans 
which involve life contingencies. 
Whether or not the individual con- 
tract is the ideal answer has prob- 
ably not yet been determined. If 
the individual contract is not the 
answer, then perhaps the modifica- 
tion of it through the group-perma- 
nent plan is merely building upon a 
false premise. 


Uncertainty of Companies 


I mentioned that only 36 out of 
% companies reporting to the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
wrote pension trusts in 1944, This 
is significant. These 93 companies 
Wrote 80 per cent of the ordinary 
business written in 1944, yet little 
More than 1/3 of them wrote pen- 
sion trust business. This certainly 
indicates the uncertainty of life 
insurance companies in connection 
With the whole subject of pension 
trusts. 

Here are a few of the reasons 
why many companies have up to 
the present time felt it unwise to 
enter the pension trust field: 

(1) They feel that individual 








"A group life policy on a ball team! Good heavens, man, haven't 
you ever heard of selection against the company?" 
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policies are not suited to the pen- 
sion trust idea, and that group an- 
nuities should be utilized. 

(2) They feel that much of this 
business is being offered to insur- 
ance companies today because the 
investment situation is acute and 


that too much of this high premium © 


business at this time with its un- 
certainty from a persistency stand- 
point may redound to the disad- 
vantage of the insured who pur- 
chases such contracts independently 
of a pension trust. 


Administrative Problems 


(3) They feel that the agency 
problems are too great and that im- 
proper training, or lack of ‘train- 
ing of agents, may lead to inexpert 
advice, all of which will give the 
insurance companies a bad name. 

(4) They feel that the adminis- 
trative problems at the home office 
are likely to make this business 
very expensive. 

(5) They feel that the danger of 
a high mortality rate after the war, 
if the lapse rate is high, seems 
probable. 


Act Stepped Up Sales 


There are other reasons as well. 
Among them, however, do not seem 
to be a real danger that the sale of 
empleyee-benefit plans, in whatever 
form, need seriously affect the sale 
of personal insurance. In 1937, 


when the Social Security Act was 
amended to include _ substantial 
amounts of death benefits, there 
was a hue and cry that this would 
adversely affect life insurance sales. 
All of us know that, instead, alert 
underwriters quickly capitalized on 
the Social Security Act, utilized it 
as a method of creating desire on 
the part of the prospective buyer 
and sold increased amounts of life 
insurance as a result. 

Analyses which have been made 
show that the average sale, when 
the Social Security Act approach 
was used, was a larger sale and that 
the percentage of closing per inter- 
view was better. The testimony of 
those who have installed pension 
trusts and have had the time and 
the inclination to follow through 
with individual solicitations indi- 
cates that, in more cases than not, 
the addition of the benefits under 
the employee-benefit plan is an in- 
centive toward the purchase of 
more life insurance, rather than in 
the direction of closing the life in- 
surance book. There are excep- 
tions to this, of course. But let’s 
remember, particularly because of 
the trend toward the non-contribu- 
tory plan, that the amount of life 
insurance and retirement contracts 
in force in the United States in re- 
lation to their need is ridiculously 
small. The amount of insurance per 
family at the end of 1944 was $4,- 
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THE CHALLENGE 


Planning with vision . . to ensure 
the inherent human rights of 
decent living, security, and in- 
dividual dignity, has, for genera- 
tions now, been the inspired 
purpose of the time honoured 
institution of life-insurance which 
‘has established beyond all doubt 
the ability of reasoning man to 
prepare for the years yet to be 
and to measure his needs for the 


uncertain journey. 


Life insurance meets the challenge 
of the unknown tomorrow by the 
insight, prudence and resources 
of to-day. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


Seventy Branch Offices Throughout 
North America 














A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 


Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE: COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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300, which was an average of about 
$2,000 per person insured. 


Demand for Security 


It seems to me that the important 
observation to draw from all of the 
activity which the past decade and 
a half has seen in the direction of 
the establishment from an outside 
source of minimum retirement and 
death benefits for individuals, is 
that they stem, at least in part, 
from a demand for security. There 
can be no question that the desire 
for security is stronger in the aver- 
age individual today than it has 
ever been. 

The Socia] Security Act is more 
than a reflection of a governmental 
philosophy; it is a response to a de- 
mand, whether we like it or not. We 
can see it in our own business. 
Twenty or 30 years ago there was 
practically no talk about compensa- 
tion schemes for agents which in- 
cluded lifetime service renewals, 
pension benefits and the like. To- 
day, the trend in that direction is 
unmistakable. 

It can be maintained with logic 
that life insurance agents are 
among the greatest exponents of 
free, individual enterprise. The 
educational processes they project 
are designed to inculcate in the in- 
dividual a desire to be responsible 
personally for the security of him- 
self and his family, and the product 
they sell is designed to accomplish 
that process. Yet those life agents 
are today demanding pension plans 
for themselves. If the trend exists 
in our own business, then certainly 
it must be definite elsewhere. 


Logical Underwriting Medium 


This demand for security will be 
served either by private enterprise 
or through governmental function. 
Whether or not one or the other 
should do so is not the subject of 
this discussion. What is important 
is that, if private enterprise is will- 
ing to discharge what it must ac- 
cept as an obligation to provide em- 
ployee-benefit plans, then it seems 
to me the institution of life insur- 
ance must cooperate in that desire, 
because that institution is an in- 
tegral part of the system of private 
enterprise; it has prospered well 
and will continue to have signif- 
icance in that system. 

There is probably little question 
that the underwriting of employee- 
benefit plans, involving life con- 
tingencies, will continue to be writ- 
ten by those units of the institution 
of life insurance which have in the 
past educated the insurance buying 


public to the desirability of bulk 
underwriting and that it will seg 
and find an ideal solution base 
upon their own company philogo. 
phies: What companies will under. 
write what plans on what basis | 
don’t know, but certainly the instj. 
tution of life insurance is the logj- 
cal underwriting medium. It could 
well be contended that, if life ip. 
surance refuses to accept the re 
sponsibility of underwriting such 
plans, such refusal could constitute 
an open invitation to government to 
do so. 


Agents’ Contribution 


I think we may be permitted ap 
observation that the life under. 
writer has made a tremendous con- 
tribution in connection with this 
whole subject. Great numbers of 


employee-benefit plans were con-}, 


ceived in the minds of under. 
writers. Among us some, however, 
motivated, have by their abilities 
convinced employers that the estab- 
lishment of employee-benefit plans 
is a wholly desirable thing. By 
persuading these men to instal 
such plans, the life underwriter has 
increased the lot of great number 
of men. Perhaps by the effective 
spread of this gospel, such wonder. 
ful words as freedom, decency, op 
portunity, etc., have been give 
added significance. 


MORE DOLLARS THAN 
SENSE 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


their respective contracts were pur 
chased. However, based on the 
figures given by the other com 
panies, it would appear that the 
“replacement cost” of the $1,000: 
month payable to Mrs. X, age 68 
for her remaining lifetime woul 
be approximately $169,000, or only 
$17,000 less than the entire origina 
cost to Mr. X for the joint and sur 
vivorship contracts. Yet, Mr. X hai 
already received annuity income @ 
nearly $115,000 from the policies 
of which over $60,000 had been a 
lowed as a return of capital undef 
the Federal Income Tax Law. If 
Mr. X had continued to live, # 
would have been able to recovél 
only $126,000 of additional capitd 
free of income tax, but now that ht 
has died, the same monthly income 
payable to his wife has a capitd 
value for estate and income tax pur 
poses of $169,000. The companies 
also advised that the 4% actuarié 
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or combined table applicable for New 
York Estate Tax purposes would 
produce a value of only $86,000—or 
slightly over one-half of the Federal 
assessment. 


Reserve Bases 


One of the companies was then 
asked to furnish the amount of 
reserve which had been set aside at 
the death of Mr. X for the purpose 
of carrying out its contract to con- 
tinue the income to Mrs. X for her 
remaining lifetime. If all the com- 
panies had adopted the same reserve 
basis, the total reserve required to 
continue the entire $1,000 a month 
would have amounted to $143,000. 
However, upon further inquiry, it 
was learned that because of low in- 
terest rates and certain other fac- 
tors, this company had adjusted its 


* reserves to a 244% basis, while the 


contract purchased by Mr. X was 
originally set up on a 4% basis, 
which would have produced a total 
reserve of only $112,000—or $31,- 
000 less than the 242% basis. 
What, then, is the “fair value” of 
such annuity contracts for estate 
tax purposes? Probably, the most 
equitable answer to this question 
will be found through the process 
of elimination—that is, by dis- 
qualifying any valuation method 
that is unsound or unreasonable. 


"Replacement Cost" Basis 


(A) Certainly, the “replacement 
cost” basis is the most inequitable 
of all the methods and should be 
eliminated for many reasons: 

(1) The contract that is now ob- 
tainable for the “replacement cost” 
does not represent a “comparable 
contract” as specified by the regula- 
tions. True, both contracts will pro- 
duce the same amount of income to 
the surviving annuitant for remain- 
ing life time, but the actual value 
behind a 244% contract based on 
one mortality table is far from com- 
parable to the value behind a 4% 
contract based on a different mor- 
tality table.: 

(2) The “loading charge,” which 
includes the premium tax, the com- 
mission that an agent would earn 
on the sale of the new contract, and 
other costs of issuance, should not 
be reflected in a “fair value” of a 
continuing contract, as such charges 
are merely theoretical in such a 
case. 

(3) At the death of the first an- 
nuitant, the survivor may be in such 
poor health that normal life expect- 
ancy is impossible. Annuities are 
never purchased under such condi- 
tions, and this fact alone should be 


sufficient to rule out the “replace- , 
ment cost” as the “fair value.” | 
"Fixed Discount" Method | 

(B) While a “fixed discount” | 
method for valuing future income | 
payments may embrace several very | 
satisfactory features, nevertheless, | 
it is believed that its use should be | 
limited to those cases where a more | 
exact valuation is unobtainable. 

For example, in the case of Mr. 
X, previously cited, the 4% ac- | 
tuaries’ or combined table produced | 
a value of only $86,000, while it is 
definitely known that the contracts 
involved carry guaranteed reserves 
of over $112,000. Naturally, any 
taxpayer should be overjoyed at re- 
ceiving a valuation figure that is 
considerably less than the actual re- 
serve behind his contract, but it is 
quite apparent that this could not 
be considered “fair value” to both 
the taxpayer and the government. 

Of course, a “fixed discount rate” 
might be adopted that would pro- 
duce much higher values, but such 
procedure would not create coequal- 
ity. On the other hand, as already 
indicated, it is quite possible that a 
fair discount rate, in line with cur- | 
rent earnings, might be used in | 
cases where true values are unob- | 
tainable. 


Fair Valuation Process 


(C) From the foregoing, it would | 
seem quite logical to assume that 
the “fair value” of any annuity con- 
tract, at any definite period, is more 
truly represented by the reserve re- 
quired by the policy. This is the 
amount that the insurance company 
has agreed to set apart for the ful- 
fillment of the terms of the con- 
tract, and it is believed that such a 
valuation process would be fair to 
both the taxpayer and the govern- 
ment. 

It is important, however, that one 
point should be stressed, namely, 
that the reserve should be that pro- 
vided in the original policy and not 
a larger amount which some com- 
pany might decide to set up on its 
books for its own protection, for if 
interest rates and other conditions 
should improve at some future date, 
there is no obligation on the part 
of the company to maintain the as- 
sumed increase in the reserve. 

It is certainly hoped that in the 
near future the government will 
realize the importance of taxing an- 
nuities on a scientific basis, and will 
cease using arbitrary rules which 
are unsound and inequitable, for 
the sole purpose of raising addi- 
tional revenue. 











is the way one leading insurance 
broker describes the cooperation 
and service which the USLife rend- 
ers to field men. “Prospects today 
demand speedy, efficient service, 
and your capable Home Office 
is certainly tops in both respects”, 
was his comment. 
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United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


Concord, New Hampshire 


Representatives have something un- 
usual to sell. 


Ask the man who owns a United Life 
and Accident Insurance contract which 
contains: 


1. Life Insurance 


NN 


. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 


4. Non-cancellable Accident 
Insurance 


5. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice President and Agency Manager 
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PRO RATA EXTENSION 
OF LAPSED POLICY 


AY a dividend, which is less than a premium 

payment due, be applied to the premium and 
thereby effect a pro rata extension of the policy ac- 
cording to its terms? Agcording to the decision in 
the case of Bush vs. The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, (United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Pennsylvania: Decided July 6, 1945) the 
answer is “no.” Bush, the assured, converted a $5000 
term policy into a $3000 “straight” life policy. At the 
time of the conversion dividends in the sum of $18.80 
had accumulated on the $5000 term policy. Bush was 
advised by the defendant’s agent that the dividend 
could be applied to the payment of a premium other 
than the first quarterly installment, which amounted 
to $32.82. The first quarterly payment was made with 
the understanding that the dividend would be applied 
to premium payment as soon as possible. 

The dividend was never credited by defendant’s 
agent. A premium payment was due on April 14, 1931, 
which Bush never paid. He was killed in an accident 
on June 11, 1931. 

Bush’s widow sued the insurer on the theory that 
the dividend which should have been applied to a pre- 
mium payment, kept the policy in force for a propor- 
tionate share of the quarterly period. This pro rata 
extension plus the 31 days grace period, it was claimed, 
covered the time up to the date of the assured’s death. 
The court which heard the case on appeal did not favor 
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this reasoning, and held that the insurer was not re 
quired to accept less than the full amount of the 
quarterly premium. The dividend was just a little 
more than half the amount due. Furthermore, ac- 
cording to the terms of the policy, the grace period 
commenced with the due date of the quarterly in- 
stallment and did not begin to run from the end of 
any extended period. 


DELIVERY AND PAYMENT 
OF FIRST PREMIUM 


es on an insurer does anything incon- 
sistent with a stand previously taken in any mat- 
ter, there is small chance of the insurer’s. having suc- 
cess in litigation predicated on the inconsistency. This 
is very well illustrated in the case of O’Neill vs. The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America. (Rhode 
Island Supreme Court: decided July 2, 1945) O’Neill’s 
application for insurance was accepted and a policy 
was delivered to him on March 1, 1933. The policy 
acknowledged receipt of the initial premium, although 
it was not paid until April 24, 1933, after the plain- 
tiff’s permanent disability began. The insurer was 
precluded from showing this fact because of its un 
conditional delivery of the policy, containing an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of the first premium. 
The court decided in favor of the insured, despite the 
wording of the application that the policy was not to 
take effect until the first premium was actually paid. 
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ELIGIBILITY OF BENEFICIARY 


S indicated in a previous issue, the National Ser- 

vice Life Insurance Act of 1940 specifically 
classifies those relatives of a service man who qualify 
as beneficiaries of his insurance policy. If through 
inadvertence or otherwise a beneficiary is named who 
does not qualify under the Act, the proceeds of the 
policy as a rule will become an asset of the deceased’s 
estate. 

In Jones vs. United States of America, (U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, Mass.: Decided June 7, 1945) the service- 
man designated his brother as beneficiary. This was 
a legal designation. However, the soldier shortly be- 
fore his death wrote his brother requesting that 45% 
of the proceeds be paid to a friend of his. The named 
beneficiary replied that he would honor his sgoldier- 
brother’s request. 

The friend sought to impress a trust upon 45% 
of the policy proceeds in her favor. The court held 
that the creation of a trust could not be countenanced 
as it would be permitting a result by indirection which 
could not be achieved directly. 


JURISDICTION 


T should be a consideration in applying for insur- 
ance, whether or not the chosen carrier is amenable 


to civil process in the state where the insured resides. 
Of course, only a very small percentage of cases arise 
involving policy litigation, but when the necessity of 
a law suit is actual, it is most desirable that the. in- 
surer be within the jurisdiction of the assured’s or 
beneficiary’s residence. In Selby vs. Crown Life In- 
surance Company, (St. Louis Court of Appeals: De- 
cided June 19, 1945) the plaintiff lived in Missouri 
and he, in response to a radio advertisement applied 
to the defendant corporation for an insurance policy. 
All negotiations by the assured with the defendant 
were conducted by mail. The defendant’s place of 
business was in Illinois. 

When a controversy arose between assured and 
insurer, the former served the summons upon the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the State of Missouri. 
The defendant contended that such service was invalid, 
since it did not engage in business in the State of 
Missouri, and hence was not within that state’s juris- 
diction. 

The court, on a motion directed at the validity of 
the service, held that a company which does business 
directly with its assureds by mail, without the inter- 
vention of a resident agent, cannot be said to do busi- 
ness in the state where the assured resides. There- 
fore the service was set aside. The assured could re- 
sort either to the Illinois or Federal Courts, but he was 
denied the legal processes of courts local to him. 
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Additional Companies Liberalizing War and 
Aviation Restriction Underwriting Rules 


Acacia Mutual Life 


Acacia Mutual Life is now pro- 
viding all policyholders in the Eu- 
ropean theatre with full coverage 
against death resulting from in- 
juries sustained after the surrender 
date. Two months ago Acacia Mu- 
tual began issuing policies without 
a war Clause on applicants who have 
reached their thirtieth birthday, 
whether single or married, unless 
the applicant is actually in military 
service. If the applicant is in mili- 
tary service and is sent to the 
European theater to serve in the 
occupational forces, he will have 
full protection under his policy so 
long as he remains in that area. 


Atlantic Life 


Effective June 25, the war clause 
rider will be included only ‘in ¢on- 
tracts of the Atlantic Life which 
are issued at ages 15 through 29, 
except. to applicants who are now 
in military service, or those plan- 
ning to enter. 


California-Western 
States Life 


The California-Western States 
Life has announced that, beginning 
on June 5, all policies on lives of 
applicants under 14 and of those 35 
years old and over will not have 
the war or aviation clause, except 
where some special hazard exists. 


Ohio National Life 


Most policies issued by the Ohio 
National Life on and after July 2 
will contain no war or aviation re- 
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strictions. The company in the 
future will use the war and avia- 
tion clause for only those cases 
where an obvious war or aviation 
hazard exists. For* example, poli- 
cies on male lives ages 15 to 30 will 
still contain the clause because that 
group is still being inducted into 
service. 


The Mutual Life of N. Y. 


The improved safety record in 
passenger flying, and the growth 
of aviation, which has made flying 
a more or less normal risk of life 
that no longer calls for special pol- 
icy restrictions, have enabled The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York to work out extensive 
liberalization of aviation provisions 
in all its outstanding policies, as 


,well as in those to be issued in the 


future. 

Under the new provisions, the 
company will lift many former re- 
strictions and will allow complete 
coverage for the face amount of 
the policy, for practically all kinds 
of passenger flying, except certain 
types of military and naval flying. 
In the case of pilots, or individuals 
who do an unusual amount of non- 
scheduled passenger flying, an 
extra premium will be charged, but 
full coverage can be granted. 

Although nearly all policies is- 
sued by The Mutual Life since De- 
cember 21, 1941, contain an avia- 
tion clause embodying limitation of 
the company’s liability, all claims 
under these policies will be admin- 
istered under the new rules. This 
extends the more liberal terms to 
all outstanding policies. 





The Mutual Life has also volun- 
tarily liberalized its application of 
the war clause in its policies for the 
benefit of policyholders serving in 
the Armed Forces in areas where 
the war is now ended. 

The company will now pay 
death claims in full to these policy- 
holders, even though their policies 
contain a war clause limiting the 
company’s liability, provided that 
death is not a result of war or mili- 
tary service. This extends to those 
policyholders’ coverage for death 
from natural causes or accidents, 
even if the war clause would permit 
the company to claim limited lia- 
bility under such circumstances. 

The more liberal application of 
the war clause is effective from 
V-E Day for policyholders serving 
in the Armed Forces in the Euro- 
pean area, Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean area, the Atlantic Ocean, 
North and South America includ- 
ing the island and the territory of 
Hawaii. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


Connecticut General Life has ex- 
tended its aviation program to in- 
clude commercial airline pilots, co- 
pilots and members of the crew 
employed by domestic airlines fly- 
ing transoceanic routes from the 
United States or Canada. The limits 
are $15,000 with annual extra pre- 
mium per thousand subject to indi- 
vidual consideration for full occu- 
pational coverage or a limit of $50,- 
000 with partial aviation exclusion 
rider. 

Until further notice, airline pi- 
lots, co-pilots and other members of 
the. crew, to whom the company is- 
sues insurance with occupational 
coverage at an extra premium will 
have the war and aviation rider 
modified by the following pilots’ 
endorsement : 

“While the insured is in the 
active service of a commercial 
airline as a pilot, co-pilot or 
other member of the crew, he 
may give or receive routine avia- 
tion training in connection with 
his duties as such, without in any 
way limiting the coverage under 
this policy.” 


Guardian Life 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America has extended 
its double indemnity coveraze to in- 
clude accidental death occurring 
while insured is a fare-paying pas 
senger on a commercial airline over 
a regularly scheduled route. Poli- 
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‘os carrying the old double indem- 
ity rider, which excluded the avia- 
‘on risk, also will be construed as 
pvering that hazard. 

The Guardian also is extending 
ne coverage for fare-paying pas- 
mgers on regular commercial 
sites to its disability clauses in 
se prior to 1930. 


e Northwestern 
utual Life 


Policies of the Northwestern Mu- 
yal Life issued and based on medi- 
4] examination dated on and after 
December 24, 1941, were for obvi- 
ys reasons issued with a war and 
viation clause. 

This first clause was modified in 
April, 1942, to extend full insur- 
nce coverage for war service (ex- 
pt aviation) within the home 
reas and its provisions were made 
etroactive to policies issued with 
he first clause. 

The company has now submitted 
0 the State insurance departments 
further revision marked for iden- 
ification “Form DD. 690, July, 
945.” The purpose of this revision 
s to extend full aviation coverage 
0 all holders of policies issued with 
limitation (on medical examina- 
ions dated after December 24, 
941) whose death or disability is 
consequence of aviation while 
hey are simple passengers in an 
ircraft, whether or not they are 
are-paying passengers. Subject 
0 Insurance Department approval, 
provision lec. of the clatse is 
hanged to read: 


“Ic. The death of the insured 
resulting from transportation in 
any aircraft, or descent there- 
from in “flight, “while acting as 
pilot, co-pilot or student pilot or 
member of the crew thereof or 
in any capacity with duties re- 
lating to such aircraft or descent 
therefrom.” 

And provision 2 is correspondingly 
hanged. In Pennsylvania lc. is 
limited to two years. 

The use of the revised clause will 
ommence as soon as it is approved 
by the insurance department hav- 
g jurisdiction. However, the ap- 
blicant will not be adversely affected 
by delays in approval because the 
iberalization of the clause will be 
ttroactive from July 13. 

This change in the restrictions 
elating to war and aviation does 
lot imply a change in the company’s 
inderwriting practice. The com- 
pany reserves the right to refuse 
onsideration of applications where 
here appears to be an excess of 















aviation risk above the normal 
standard and continues its un- 
willingness to issue policies which 
do not give full coverage. 


General American Adds 

To Child’s Policy Line 

The General American Life has 
added a number of single premium 
policies to the group of child’s con- 
tracts it is now writing. Single 
premium policies may be written 
on the following plans: single pre- 
mium life; 10, 15 and 20 year en- 
dowment; Endowment at age 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20 or 21; and Endow- 
ment at age 50, 55, 60 or 65. 


Canada Life Adopts New 


Dividend Plan 


With the beginning of the new 
dividend year on July 1, Canada 
Life of Toronto installed a different 
plan of computing payments. 
Henceforth, in addition to the 
regular annual dividends which, 
for the present, are a continuation 
of the scale adopted July 1, 1944, 
the company will pay substantial 
special dividends on all life insur- 
ance policies receiving annual 
dividends. 

For some years, the company 
states, it has been the practice to 
make the dividend declaration 








CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO, CANADA 


Dividends payable July 1, 1945 to June 30, 1946 subject to the discretion of the board of directors 
Per $1,000 of insurance without benefits 


Age at Issue......... 25 35 45 55 
Date of Issue Ordinary Lifet 
, Regular Special Regular Special Regular Special Regular Special 
July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945 
Jan. 1, 1944 to June 30, 1944 3.02 -76 3.35 .84 3.81 85 4.85 1.21 
Jan. 1, 1944 Premium $19.49 $25.65 $36.40 $55.50 
Ordinary Lifet 
July 1, 1943 to Dec. 31, 1943 2.19 55 2.54 64 3.23 81 4.56 1.14 
July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943 2.21 1.11 2.58 1.29 3.28 1.64 4.63 2.32 
July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942 2.23 1.67 2.62 1.97 3.33 2.50 4.70 3.53 
July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941 2.26 2.26 2.65 2.65 3.39 3.39 4.77 4.77 
July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940 2.28 -46 2.69 54 3.44 69 4.84 .97 
July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939 2.31 -92 2.73 1.09 3.50 1.40 4.91 1.96 
July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938.. 2.34 1.40 2.77 1.66 3.55 2.13 4.98 2.99 
July 1, 1936 to June 30, 1937 2.37 1.90 2.81 2.25 3.60 2.88 5.05 4.04 
July 1, 1935 to June 30, 1936 2.40 2.40 2.85 2.85 3.66 3.66 5.11 6.11 
July 1, 1934 to June 30, 1935 2.43 .49 2.90 .58 3.71 .74 5.18 1,04 
May 1, 1934 to June 30, 1934 2.46 98 2.94 1.18 3.77 1.51 5.25 2.10 
May 1, 1934 Premium $18.66 $24.84 $35.82 $55.21 
Ordinary Life* 
July 1, 1933 to April 30, 1934 3.96 1.58 4.64 1.86 5.51 2.20 6.95 2.78 
July 1, 1932 to June 30, 1933 4.02 2.41 4.72 2.83 5.62 3.37 7.09 4.25 
July 1, 1931 to June 30, 1932 4.09 3.27 4.81 3.85 5.73 4.58 7.22 5.78 
July 1, 1930 to June 30, 1931 4.16 4.16 4.90 4.90 5.84 5.84 7.35 7.35 
July 1, 1929 to June 30, 1930 4.22 .84 4.99 1.00 5.95 1.19 7.47 1.49 
July 1, 1928 to June 30, 1929... 4.29 1.72 5.08 2.03 6.06 2.42 7.60 3.04 
July 1, 1927 to June 30, 1928 4.37 2.62 5.17 3.10 6.17 3.70 7.72 4.63 
July 1, 1926 to June 30, 1927 4.44 3.55 5.26 4.21 6.28 5.02 7.84 6.27 
July 1, 1925 to June 30, 1926 4. 4.51 5.35 5.35 6.39 6.39 7.95 7.95 
Sept. 1, 1915 Premium $21.25 $27.90 $38.90 $57.95 ° 
20-Payment Lifet 
July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945 
Jan. 1, 1944 to June 30, 1944 3.35 84 3.09 77 71 J 3.21 d 
Jan. 1, 1944 Premium « $29.36 $35.35 $44.79 $61.59 
20-Payment Lifet 
July 1, 1943 to Dec. 31, 1943 1.43 .36 1.52 .38 1.92 48 2.64 -66 
July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943 1.47 .74 1.57 .79 1.99 1.00 2.72 1.36 
July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942 1.52 1.14 1.63 1.22 2.07 1.55 2.380 2.10 
July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941 1.56 1.56 1.69 1.69 2.14 2.14 2.89 2.89 
July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940 1.61 .32 1.75 .35 2.21 44 2.98 -60 
July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939. 1.65 .66 1.81 .72 2.29 -92 3.06 1.22 
July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938 vee Uae 1.88 1.13 2.37 1.42 3.15 1.89 
July 1, 1936 to June 30, 1937.. 1.75 1.40 1.94 1.55 2.45 1.96 3.24 2.59 
July 1, 1935 to June 30, 1936 1.81 1.81 2.01 2.01 2.53 2.53 3.33 3.33 
July 1, 1934 to June 30, 1935 1.86 .37 2.08 -42 2.61 52 3.42 -68 
May 1, 1934 to June 30, 1934 1,92 .77 2.15 .86 2.70 1.08 3.52 1.41 
May 1, 1934 Premium $27.44 $33.78 $44.00 $61.02 
20-Payment Life* 
July 1, 1933 to April 30, 1934 4.28 1.71 4.83 1.93 5.45 2.18 6.46 2.58 
July 1, 1932 to June 30, 1933 4.41 2.65 4.99 2.99 5.63 3.38 6.66 4.00 
July 1, 1931 to June 30, 1932 4.55 3.64 5.15 4.12 5.82 4.66 6.86 5.49 
July 1, 1930 to June 30, 1931 4.69 4.69 5.32 5.32 6.02 6.02 7.08 7.08 
July 1, 1929 to June 30, 1930 4.84 .97 5.50 1.10 6.22 1.24 7.30 1.46 
July 1, 1928 to June 39, 1929 4.99 2.00 5.68 2.27 6.43 2.57 7.54 3.02 
July 1, 1927 to June 30, 1928 5.15 3.09 5.87 3.52 6.65 3.99 7.78 4.67 
July 1, 1926 to June 30, 1927 5.31 4.25 6.06 4.85 6.88 5.50 8.05 6.44 
July 1, 1925 to June 30, 1926 5.48 5.48 6.26 6.26 7.11 7.11 8.34 8.34 
Sept. 1, 1915 Premium $30.55 $37.25 $47.20 $63.60 


* OM(5) 3% Reserves. + Contingent provision for revaluation of policy liabilities produces total reserves equal to 


AM(5) 3%. Special Dividends are equal, to—at the 


end of the 


2nd year—25%,, at the end of the 3rd year—50%. 


at the end of the 4th year—75%, att he end of the 5th, 10th, 15th and 20th years—100%, at the end of the 6th, 11th 
and 16th years—20°7,, at the e nd of the 7th, 12th and 17th years-—40%,, at the end of the 8th, 13th and 18th years— 


60%, at the end of the 9th, 14th and 19th years—80%. 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 


Retains 1943 dividend scale for 1944. Jan. 
1944, Pg. 31. 1945 ene ‘ome unchanged 
from 1944. Jan,, 1945, Pg. 


AMERICAN UNION LIFE 
Adds some policies and drops others. Sept., 
1944, Pg. 56. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Broad revisions made. Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
age New Endowment Forms, Feb., 1945, 
9. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 


Rounds out pension pro Aug., 1944. 
Pg. 46. Rates =“ divi ~) scale revised. 
March, 1945. Pg. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Increases Single Premium Rates, Nov., 1944, 
78. Continues dividend scale in effect 
ay |. March, 1945. Pg. 62. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


Columbian National Life issues new rate book 
with higher rates, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


1944 dividend schedule continued for 1945. 
Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. Announces New Aviation 
Program. Feb. 1945, Pg. 60. Grants accident 
coverage to air travel passengers without 
extra premium. May, 1945, Pg. 60 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


New 1945 Dividend Scale adopted. Dec., 
1944. Pg. 42. 


CONSERVATIVE LIFE, IND. 
Revises Pfd. Male Rates. Dec., 1944. Pg. 44. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 
New interest basis. March, 1945, Pg. 58. Con- 
ng dividend scale for 1944. Feb., 1944, 
g. 31. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Lowers substandard premiums. Aug., 1944, 
Pg. 46 


FIDELITY UNION LIFE 


Revises rates and introduces Ret. Inc. at 60. 
Sept., 1944. Pg. 58 


FRANKLIN LIFE 


Broadens underwriting rules on air pilots. 
Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


Will pay dividends in 1945 on basis of scale 
effective 1944. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. New Juve- 
nile series. March, i945, Pg. 60. Reduces war- 
ey —r in policies. June, 1945. 
g. 6 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 


Increases dividends for 1944. Feb., 1944. Pg. 
31. Retains 1944 dividend scale for first quar- 
ter of 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
War rider dropped on juvenile policies ages 
10 to 15 inclusive. April, 1945. Pg. 62. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 


New basis for single premium annuities, 
Oct.,' 1944, Pg. 50. 1944 dividend scale con- 
tinued in 1945. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 
Adopts new accident and health policy. 
Sept., 1944, Pg. 56 

AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


New Retirement Income rates adopted. 
March, 1945, Pg. 62 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March, 
1945. Pg. 62. Increases 1945 dividend scale. 
May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Issues Endowment at 1!8 policy. Oct., 1944. 
Pg. 50 

MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Dividends for 1944 on same scale as 1943, 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. Increases juvenile limit 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pg. 44 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Dividend scale adopted in 1944 continued 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. Revalues 
policies on the 2% per oa basis. March, 
1945. Pg. 62. 

NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Begins insuring children below age 5. June, 
1945. Pg. 60. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1945 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 

NEW YORK LIFE 
Program for civil airline pilots. March, 1945. 
Pg. 60. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1945. 


Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 


General adjustment of rates, values , 
settlement options effective April 2. 
1945. Pg. 60. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 


Junior Estate Policy Introduced, Nov,, 
Pgs. 76 and 7 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 





























Resets Substandard Limits. Dec., 1944, ports | 
42. Adopts 2!/2% interest basis. Jon ates, L 
Pg. 62. New rates on airplane pilots a Pe 
April, 1945. Pg. 60. » Domi 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE (b) Pi 


s of : 
er (or 
33) on 
lian pa 
jal a 
hited S 
nada, 

stablish« 
lates of 


Dividend scale after July |, 1945 set, 


1945. Pg. 62. 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA, 


Policies placed on American Experience 
2/2 per cent basis. May, 1944, Pg. 22, 
to juvenile coverage. July, 1944, Pg. 48, 
on 1945 dividend scale. Jan., 1945. Pg. & 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 


Adjusts dividend scale for 1945 slightly, 
1945, Pg. 62. New Juvenile Endowment, 


1945, Pg. 60. New E65 Intermediate of 
Feb., 1945. Pg. 62. Reduces some war ha P { 
extra premiums. May, 1945, Pg. 60. inion o 
Issues $5,000 juvenile policy in New Y ely es 
June, 1945. Pg. 60. Liberalizes non- 
underwriting voles in Louisiana. June, s@ates of 
Pg. 62. ict of C 
RELIANCE LIFE Cana: 
Revisions made in rates and policy provisialished ail 


Sept., 1944. Pg. 56 


merica, 
SECURITY LIFE AND ACCIDENT, COL co 


nd othe: 





from the savings and earnings of 
‘each year on a basis which seemed 
to be within the bounds of safety. 
In addition to the dividends result- 
ing from that basis, the company 
has been paying a special dividend 
at the end of every fifth policy year 
as the earning power warranted. 


To Pay Annual Extra 


Canada Life is planning to es- 
tablish in July, 1946, a basic divi- 
dend scale on a basis which it be- 
lieves it can maintain at least for 
a few succeeding years. Following 


this, in each year that the savings 
and earnings warrant a greater 
distribution of surplus than the es- 
tablished basis, an extra dividend 
will be paid in addition to the basic 
dividend. 

In order to maintain equity in 
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bringing to an end the payment of 
five-year special dividends, the com- 
pany will distribute by way of spe- 
cial dividends to all annual divi- 
dend life insurance policyholders 
receiving regular annual dividends 
during the dividend year beginning 
July ist, 1945, that amount of 
surplus which can be safely distrib- 
uted in addition to what has al- 
ready been done. 

On policies completing a five- 
year period, the special dividend 
will be equal to 100 per cent of the 
regular annual dividend then pay- 
able. On policies which have re- 
ceived in previous years on or more 
five-year special dividends the spe- 
cial dividend now payable will be 
at the rate of 20 per cent of the 
regular annual dividend for each 
year completed since the date of 








Makes rate revisions and policy che 
June, 1945. Pg. 60. es or B 

SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. (c) Pi 
Annuity values changed. Sept., 1944. Po, getS of ¢ 

SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON (°F 
N. Y. $8) on 
New dividend scale effective Moy |, Mmlian pa 
May, 1944. Pg. 22. New accident 5 P 
issued, Oct., 1944. Pg. 52. Dividend « reial a 
effective May |, 1945, adopted Apri, nited S 
Pg. 60. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE nada, 
Continues 1944 dividend scale in 1945. aplablishe 
1944, Pg. 42. ates of 

WESTERN RESERVE LIFE ct of 
Non-Par rates increased. Sept., 1944. Pg. . 

hion 0 
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payment of the last five-year sped . of C 

dividend. For policies completigg 0824: 

their 2nd, 3rd and 4th policigports « 
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25 per cent, 50 per cent and 75 p@imion of 
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jots and members of a flight crew 
ing scheduled flying. Applicants 
the coverage are divided into 
ee classes: 

(a) Pilots, co-pilots and mem- 
ws of a crew of a common carrier 
x a passenger flying on a pass) 
, a regularly scheduled civilian 
ssenger flight of a commercial 
jine flying between estab] shed 
ports in the States of the U1 ited 
ates, District of Columbia, and 
»Dominion of Canada. 

(b) Pilots, co-pilots and mem- 
3 of a crew of a common Car- 
er (or a passenger flying on a 
ss) on a regularly scheduled ci- 
lian passenger flight of a com- 
jal airline incorporated in the 
nited States or the Dominion of 
nada, flying between definitely 
tablished airports within the 
tes of the United States, Dis- 
of Columbia and the Do- 
inion of. Canada or between a defi- 
sly established airport in the 
ates of the United States, Dis- 
ict of Columbia and the Dominion 
Canada and definitely estab- 


im™shed airports in Mexico, Central 


T, COL 


merica, South America, Cuba 
nd other Islands in the West In- 
es or Bermuda. 

(ec) Pilots, co-pilots or mem- 
rs of a crew of a common Car- 
r (or a passenger flying on a 
ss) on a regularly scheduled ci- 
lian passenger flight of a com- 
rcial airline incorporated in the 
nited States or the Dominion of 
mnada, flying between definitely 
tablished airports within the 
ates of the United States, Dis- 
ict of Columbia, and the Do- 
inion of Canada or between a 
finitely established airport in the 
ates of the United States, Dis- 
ict of Columbia or the Dominion 
Canada and definitely established 


wmrports outside the United States, 
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istrict of Columbia, and the Do- 
inion of Canada. 
Limits of Issue 


Following is a schedule of limits 
issue and extra annual premiums 
ged for the above protection: 


Stipulated Extra 


mit of Issue Annual Premiums 
. $20,000 $5 per $1000 
b. 15,000 7 per 1000 
ce. 10.000 15 per 1000 


No questionnaires or special ap- 
tation blanks will be required. 
dinary Life and higher premium 
ls may be written on applicants 
Biring full occupational coverage. 


Sun, Canada Now Issues 
Child’s $5,000 Policy 


The Sun Life of Canada has in- 
troduced the Junior Adjustable As- 
surance policy to be issued to chil- 
dren ages 0 to 15. The ultimate 
face amount is $5,000. 

The Junior Adjustable is basic 
ally a participating Ordinary Life 
policy with a graded death benefit 
and with level premiums payable 
for life. However, at age 21 the 
policy may be converted to the Life 
Paid-up at 65 or Endowment at Age 
65 plan. 


Graded Death Benefits 


Before the policy anniversary 
nearest age 5 the policy provides a 
graded death benefit the amounts 
per unit of which are as follows: 








Policy Year 
Age at 
Issue 1 2 3 a 5 6 
0 $100 $200 $400 $600 $800 $1000 
1 200 400 600 1000—=i«t. 
2 400 600 800 1000 
3 600 800 «(1 
4 800 1000 
5 1000 











From the policy anniversary 
nearest age 5 to the policy anniver- 
sary nearest age 21 the death bene- 
fit is $1,000 per unit. As from the 
policy anniversary nearest age 21 
the death benefit is $5,000 per unit 
except where one of the two options 
available at age 21 is selected. 





SUN LIFE OF CANADA, MONTREAL 
Junior Adjustable Assurance Annual Dividend Policy 
Graded Death Benefit 


Premiums and Options Available at Age 21, Per Unit 
of $5,000 Ultimate Amount of Ordinary Life Assurance 





Semi- from Age 21 on 
me Annual Annual juar, Plan Indicated 
id Prem. Prem. ‘em, ~— — 
Life Pd. Endow. 
Up at65 at 65 
O $45.05 $23.21 $11.72 $4858 $4340 
1 46.40 23.90 12.07 4853 4336 
2 47.75 24.60 12.42 4849 4331 
3 49.10 25.29 12.77 4844 4327 
4 50.45 25.99 13.12 4839 4323 
5 51.80 26.68 13.47 4835 4319 
6 53.30 27.45 13.86 4830 4315 
7 54.90 28.28 14.28 4824 4310 
8 56.65 29.18 14.73 4818 4304 
9 58.55 30.16 15.23 4812 4299 
10 60.50 31.16 15.73 4805 4292 
"1 62.60 32.24 16.28 4798 4286 
12 64.80 33.38 16.85 4790 4279 
13 67.10 34.56 17.45 4782 4272 
14 69.55 35.82 18.09 4774 4265 
15 72.10 37.14 18.75 4765 4257 








The options, which are available 
at the policy anniversary nearest 
age 21 provided all premiums have 
been duly paid. are as follows: 

(1) To convert the policy to the 

Life Paid-up at Age 65 A. D. 
plan, or 


(2) To convert the policy to the 
Endowment Assurance at 
Age 65 A. D. plan. 

Notice in writing of selection of 
one of the two options must be 
given to the company,on or before 
the policy anniversary nearest age 
21; otherwise the policy continues 
as a Participating Ordinary Life 
policy. 

If the right to change the bene- 
ficiary has not been_ reserved, 
selection of one of the two options 
can be made only with the consent 
of the beneficiary; if the policy. is 
assigned, except to the company for 
a policy loan, the consent of the 
assignee will be required. 

If one of the two options is 
selected, the reserve on the policy 
at the policy anniversary nearest 





SUN LIFE OF CANADA, MONTREAL 


Junior Adjustable Assurance Annual Dividend Policy 
Guaranteed Values : 

















Age 0 
Cash Paid Extended Term 
Dura- Surrender Up 
tion Value Life Amount Yrs. Mos. 
Years 
3 $73 $78 $600 10 10 
5 121 120 1000 18 1 
10 318 271 1000 25 0 
20 805 501 1000 33 5 
At Age 
21 2606 5000 33 10 
60 2951 4412 5000 22 4 
65 3280 4542 5000 19 7 
Age 10 
Paid Extended Term 
Dura- Surrender Up 
tion Value Amount Yrs. Mos 
Years 
3 $108 $84 §«©$1000 10 8 
5 206 150 1000 13 3 
10 507 316 1000 20 6 
20 1 2427 5000 27 9 
At Age 
21 1714 5000 21 7 
60 2805 4193 5000 20 7 
65 3157 4372 6090 18 2 


NOTE: The amounts of Extended Term Assurance 
and Paid-up Life Assurance shown in the above table for 
durations prior to the policy anniversary nearest age 21 
are initial amounts. These amounts increase in the. 
manner indicated in the Extended Term Assurance and 
Paid-up Assurance paragraphs on pages 4 and 5 of this 
Section. 











age 21 is applied to the new policy 
and in addition payment of the 
original premium is continued. 

The minimum policy is for one 
unit providing an ultimate amount 
of Ordinary Life at age 21 of 
$5,000. The maximum policy is for 
five units providing an ultimate 
amount of Ordinary Life at age 21 
of $25,000. It is to be noted that in 
applying this maxifnum limit con- 
sideration will be given to the prob- 
able ultimate insurable interest 
with respect to the child. It will be 
understood that in genera] the ulti- 
mate insurable interest for female 
children will be appreciably tess 
than for male children. 
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With The Editors 


Salesmen Needed 


LL the men in the life in- 

surance business — home 
office as well as field representa- 
tives—have known, almost from 
the inception of the protection 
in this country, that salesmen 
were needed. People will not, 
voluntarily, buy life insurance. 
It must be sold to them. 

Never was that fact more con- 
vincingly demonstrated than 
just recently when the Social 
Security Board made public a 
survey of primary beneficiary 
groups in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Such a group, for 
social security purposes, is com- 
posed of the primary beneficiary 
of benefits, the spouse, and un- 
married children under 18 years 
of age. There were 498 male 
and 94 female beneficiaries. 
About 340 of the male and 86 of 
the female groups either had no 
life insurance in force or had 
policies with a face value of less 
than $1,000. Of the males, 62 per 
cent of the insurance was in- 
dustrial life insurance for less 
than $500. Of 135 policies in the 
female groups, 109 policies were 
industrial business. 

While it is natural to suppose, 
in the light of the classes com- 
ing within the survey, that in- 
dustrial insurance would be pre- 
dominant,.it is obvious that the 
entire level under study needs a 
better life insurance selling job 
done than has been evident for 
such income earners in the past. 
At the same time, it is equally 
evident that life insurance, in 
the future, must devise coverage 
at a cost which the low-income 
groups can meet. Unless that is 
done, and unless the policies are 
effectively sold, the demand for 
nationalization of insurance and 
the socialization of what was 
private enterprise will continue 
to rise. The recent election re- 
sults in England should be the 
handwriting on the wall even for 
us over here. 


Housing 


T becomes more and more cb- 
vious that a large share of the 
low-cost housing of the postwar 
world will be erected with funds 
from the life insurance com- 
panies. The trend in that direc- 
tion was evident some ten years 





ago and before. The succes 
which few of the larger cm 
panies had with the idea in 4 
East and along the Pacific Co, 
proved such that projects we 
feasible. State statutes were j 
some instances, altered to ma 
it possible for life companies; 
invest in this manner. 


Even now, legislation perm 


ting life companies to invest y 
to 5 per cent of admitted assq 
in housing projects is pendiy 
in the District of Columbia, 
has met some opposition th 
from Corporation Counsel Rid 
mond Keech of the District ; 
the ground that its terms are 
broad as to permit investment} 
life companies in almost ay 
thing. While that may be mere 
a case of a measure being dra 
too broadly, insurance men kno 
that the life companies of t 
District had only real est 
matters in mind. The propo 
even though in altered fom 
may well pass. 


Internationalism 


N its recent declaration of att 

tude, the United States Cha 
ber of Commerce agreed that ti 
Federal government _ shoil 
“make it possible for Americ 
insurance companies fully | 
provide all types of insuranf 
coverage outside the continent 
limits of the United States.” 

In addition, the declarati 
urged people to guard their ¢ 
social security needs throw 
thrift and life insurance. 
vote on that was 2,676 to 14. { 
life insurance the Chambe 
committee said: “We uff 
methods which will encourd 
thrift and assist people in p 
viding for their own social 
curity. We refer especially 
the need for correction of bt 
dens upon savings and life! 
surance.” 

With such overwhelming 
proval of the extension 
American insurance operatid 
and of the principle of life! 
surance, the way is open! 
United States life insurat 
companies to move in the dif 
tion of broadened service o 
basis that may soon become! 
ternational. Companies of o 
countries have long opef@ 
thus. American companies ¢ 
play a similar, and leading, P 
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e... 80 CORE «a 


The star producers, who will call on 
you next month—at your home or 
office, as you wish—to tell you about 
the methods which have brought 
them fame and fortune, or to dis- 
cuss some vital phase of the business 
which interests them most, will be 
worth waiting for. 

Only stars of the first magnitude 
in each of their respective realms 
were considered for the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters’ 'Con- 
vention by Mail." Then these were 
carefully sifted . . . until but eight re- 
mained. These eight, who will visit 
you next month via The Spectator, 
include: 

Paul Alpern, CLU, agent, Metro- 
politan Life, Westchester, N. Y. 
James |. Caldwell, agent, National 
Life and Accident, Nashville. 

Edward Choate, agent, New England 
Mutual Life, Los Angeles. 

John E. Crampton, agent, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Detroit. 

Theo M. Green, CLU, agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, Oklahoma City. 
Helen B. Rockwell, agent, National 
Life of Vermont, Cleveland. 

Keith S. Smith, agent, John Hancock 
Mutual, Kankakee, Ill. 


Waldo T. Worcester, agent, Union 
Mutual, Portland, Me. 









In. The, Days. Ahead 


HE material assets of man may improve in time but the 

ideals and principles that lead us now to peace of mind 

are the same that in all centuries have guided men to 
deeds of valor and works of mercy. So the counsel of a wise 
man is imperishable and as timely for the living as for those 
who receive it generations back. 

Lincoln’s immortal words, then, “To bind up a nation’s 
wounds—To care for him who shall have borne the battle,” 
have outlined for us, as for the people of his day, the task 
confronting every American. To-day, as then, the need can 
be visualized, but the solution dies with each individual 
soldier and civilian. Perhaps you may have tried, on occa- 
sion, to imagine the mental anguish, the physical pain of 
our hospitalized veterans, but until personal contact with 
one you cannot even begin to understand the extent of their 
suffering. 

Walter Reed Hospital, Army amputation center in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a living monument to these maimed who 
so heroically accept their fate. Distant enough from the 
hustle and bustle of our capitol to hold all the peace and 
quiet of the country, its massive buildings, silhouetted 
against the sky, recall one of our colleges or universities. 
Yet the hospital grounds are dotted with men who are a far 
cry from the old campus crowd. They are men in wheel 
chairs, not because of a leg broken in some game of sport, 
but rather for lack of limbs. They are men staggering to 
the outside concerts not because of “one too many,” but 
because of artificial locomotion aids that still feel strange. 
They are men from ’Frisco to Brooklyn. They are combat 
heroes from Anzio to Aachen and they are showing more 
courage and gallantry here than on any battlefield. 

Day by day, they gain confidence in themselves. Their 
favorite pastime of “batting the breeze” seems always, now, 
to end with one subject—civilian life. 

“To care for him” will be more than building up morale, 
Jt will be making mutilated men believe that their deformity, 
far from being an unsightly thing, is a badge of honor. 
Thinking of it in view of our past attitude toward “cripples,” 
such a concept implies a huge selling proposition. But 
Americans are the best salesmen on earth. And what better 
goods did we ever have to sell than young, healthy, gallant 
American manhood whose only impediment resulted from 
their sacrifice to make a world a safer and better place to 
live? We can do no more than make certain they are not 
misfits in it. 

Insurance men, whose lives are dedicated to relief of the 
distressed. must be leaders in intelligent and truly altruistic 
concern for the welfare of our returning fighters. 


ESV: G 
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